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SUMMARY. 





Papua is an extensive territory, consisting largely of niguntain and 
swam), not, in general, very fertile, though with plenty of. good land 
still available for se ttlement, and very sparsely inhabited by q very back- 
ward population. al 

White settlers had been invited to invest money in this Territory, 
and it was the duty of the Government to assist them. 5 This the 
Government has done— , 


(i.) by the protection of life and property to an extent alaolutaly 
unknown in cither Dutch or German New Guinea; 

(ii.) by a land system liberal in its terms, and as fayonrable to 
white settlement as is consistent with the Tepeniuion’ ‘of 
native ownership ; 

(ili.) by a system of native labour, which has : been 
successful that it has induced many more labourets'to “ sign 
on” than could have been expected when the Comitbonwealth 
first took control ; 

(iv.) in other miscellancons ways. 
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Public works and roads have been alinast at a standstill, ‘during the 
war on account of— 
(i.) the uncertainty of the war’s aeitions : and 
(ii.) the cost of material. 
A more active policy is now possible and has been begun. 





The construction of roads in Papua does not open up the country, 
as in Malaya and elsewhere ; construction and, particularly, maintenance 
are also very expensive. But roads are constructed where’ there is a 
definite objective, as, e.g., in the Sogeri district and the. Kemp Welch. 


The general success of the Commonwealth policy is shown by the 
increase in the area under cultivation, by the mining development and 
by the expansion of exports, imports and revenne. And this in spite 
of the fact that all the vears since 1914 have been either years of war, 
or of suffering and embarrassnient cansed by the war. 


The Government has also a duty towards the natives s this duty 
arises from the fact that we have come here, annexed their territory, 
and made them British subjects. Having annexed the territory we 
must pacify it—put down head hunting, ac —and- this, “Wei have done 
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to an extent fir exceeding anything that has been done by our neigh- 
‘hours. We must also combat diseases, as. ¢.g., dvsentéry and venereal ; 
this we are doing with very fair success already, and we expect to he 
able to make greater efforts in the future. y 


i Another important duty is to encourage the natives to work—to 

encourage them in habits of industry. Unskilled labour in the service 
of the white man is an excellent thug as a beginning. but the more 
ambitious of the natives should lave something better to look forward 
toasanend. Consequently we are taking steps to assist in the education 
of the natives, both general and technical, and by a system of ‘+ native 
plantations’ we expect to be able to improve native agriculture and to 
increase the economic value of the Territory. 

The money for native edueation will be provided hy native taxation ; 
native taxation in Papua is not intended as a means to. induce natives 
to ‘sign on.” The sole object of the tax is to raise moncy for native 
, purposes, such as native education; the woney raised, Ly the tax does 

“not go into general revenue but is paid to a special account. 


Wallace's propheey of the © early extinction of the Papnan race,” if 


the tide of colonization should be turned to New Guinea. 1s likely to be 
falsified. 

















INTRODUCTORY. 


A glance at the map will explain why Papua was the ast Geographical 
of all lands to be bronght under the intluence of eivilization. cena o 
It lay, a fragment of the ‘Stone Age, between Asia and Australia, 7" 
between Malaya and Polynesia, a part of none of them, unknown, 
to and disregarded by Spaniards, Portuguese, Duteh and 
English ; and so it continued until little more than a generation 
avo, unexplored and unexploited, while all the other islands 
to the North and South of it and to the Hast and West were 
the objects of rivalry, and often the battle grounds, of different 
civilizations, either Huropean or Asiatic. 


Geographical descriptions are always tedious, but in or der’ General 
to realize what the Commonwealth has done in Papua since “reer 
it took over the administration one must form some idea of, 
what the Territory is like. To begin with, its size is rather : 
striking—it is bigger than the State of Victoria, and bigger 
than England, Scotland and Wales together—more than ‘half 
as big again as England. New Guinea is shaped like a gigantic . 
bird, “and Papua occupies most of the tal of the bird, a tail 
over 700 miles long from East to West and more than 300. 
miles from North to South. A lofty mountain range runs. 
up the centre of the tail and is called generally «the Main 
Range™.—-a vague term which has never been defined. but 
which, T suppose, would include, not only the Owen Stanley 
Range, but the whole of the chain from the North-West corer 
of Papua to East Cape, where it disappears into the sea, to 
reappear as the scattered islands of the Lonisiades, 


Mount Albert Hdward, the highest mountain in Papna 
(for it is said to be a few feet higher than Mount Victoria), — 
stands outside and to the North of the Owen Stanley Range, 
with which it is connected by a lofty chain. never less than 
10,000 feet high, called the Wharton Chain. Mount Albert 
Edward itself is said to be 13.250 feet, Mount Victoria is 
13,121 fect, and Udurn. a few miles to the West of Albert: 
Edward, is said to be just as high; these are the loftiest — 
mountains in Papua. but elevations ‘of over 10,000 fect are not” 
uncommon, Most of these are in the Eastern part of the, 
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Territory, but there are some high mountains in the West 
whose altitude has not been ascertained. Those in the West 
lie, generally speaking, further inland, for the range runs 
North-West and therefore away from the coast; and, as you 
approach the Dutch boundary from the East, von will see an 
interminable expanse of flat country stretching away to the 
North. Much of this flat country consists of almost impene- 
trable swamps, and you have in most cases to go a long way 
hefore vou can find anything like firm, dry land. Huge rivers 
flow through this country — the Parari, the Kikori and the Fly. 
If vou go far enongh up the rivers the nature of the conntry 
ehanges—)ut you have to goa long way. Further away, to 
the west of the Fly, is country which reminds one very much 
of Australia—open grass country which might be good tor 
stock raising, but is subject to drought and very heavy floods. 


So Papua is a very large territory, but it is very sparsely 
populated. The native population is probably not more than 
200,000 or 300,000. It is a country of Which the mineral 
resources and the timber resources are practically unknown, 
but it is not a particularly fertile land, for it consists largely 
of mountain and swamp; and it is so difficult to traverse that 
the explorer @Albertis declared that *¢it was easier to ascend 
the highest peaks of the European Alps with an alpenstock 
than to cross an ordinary hill in New Guinea.” The geneval 
opinion in Australia seems to be that Papua is a land of 
marvellous natural richness, and so it may be so far as mineral 
resources are concerned, but not, I think, as regards the 
fertility of the soil. There is, of course, plenty of good land 
available for Enropean settlement —far more than is likely to 
be taken up for many years—but Tam inclined to agree with 
Sir William MacGregor’s opinion that ‘it ‘must be said of the 
soil generally that it is not rich.” : 


Sir William gocs on to say “*In proportion to population 
there are, in all probability, more hungry people in’ British 
New Guinea than in any other country in the world”; but in 
this, I think, he has stated the case too strongly. Still, the 
idea. which seems to be popular in Australia, that the Papuan 
is a man who lives a life of indolence and plenty, is not in 
accordance with the facts. This may be 4 correct description 
of the lite led by the inhabitants of some f the islands of the 
Fast Pacific, but it is certainly not generally true of the 
Papuan. ‘The seanty inhabitants of Papua bave, at times, and 
in many places, rather hard work even to keep alive. They 
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have an easier life since the arrival of Kuropeans provided 
them with steel knives and tomahawks, and they are doubtless 
in many ways better off than the slum inhabitants of an 
Kuropean city; but even now the village natives in many 
places are no strangers to hunger, and are very far indeed from 
being the careless Totus eaters they ave sometimes imagined 
to be. 


- 


So that was the position with which the Commonwealth Probiem 
was faced. Here was a large territory, not very fertile! but Pelore the 
still capable of cousiderable agricultural dev clopment, and of wealth. 
almost wuitonched mineral resources —a territory consisting 
largely of impenetrable swamp and almost inaccessible 
mountains, and very seantily inhabited, principally by head 
Innters and cammbals, or at the best by semi-barbarians only 
separated from utter savagery by a short generation of very 
soperficial civilization. What were you to do with such a 
territory? That was the problem; and there were many who 
thought that the best thing to do with such at territory was to : 
leave it ttlone—to have nothing to do with it; but bolder y, Os L 
counsels’ prevailed and the Tervitor Vv was taken over.” = te 


Having assmmed responsibility for the Territory. the Duty (i.) 
Commonwealth found that it had to face the double problem wird 
Which uowadays confronts the Administrators of tropical setuers; 
countries under British rule—namely, the problem which (i) tovante 
arises from the duty of developing the natural resources of the 
country, and the problem which arises from the duty te the 
native population. [purposely omit: any mention of wider 
problems which may arise in conucxion with the interests of 
the Empire generally, for [ intend to deal solely with matters 
of local administration. 


Tn -the old days the question was mach simpler, for then Development 
no one ever dreamed that the Administration had any duty at Bape ot. 
all towards the native population. The theory of native rights the 
scems to have arisen originally in connexion with the trial of sspton of 
Waren Hastings, and it v hats gradually developed, in British natives. 
colonics. until one finds in writers of authority such statements 
as the following: -* Remember that you are not in Tudia or 
in any foreign dependency for the benefit of what in diplomacy 
is called your nationals. You are there for the benefit of the 
people of the country” (Lord Curzon, quoted with approval 
by Sir Frank Swettenham in “ British Malaya,” p. 304) ;;In 
respect of Territories not self-governing, the sense of possession 
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has viven place toa sense obligation “ (Lord Morley, quoted 
is Sir Hugh Clifford in © German Colonics.” pp. Ltand 15); 

= The poliev of the Citi teal Powers has adhered to a 
principle whieh we have long abandoned, that a tropical colony 
Is a possession to be worked for the profit of the colonizing 
power—-we adopted instead the policy of holding them im trust 
for their own beuefit ” (Sir Charles Bruce. = Broad Stone of 
Kanpire,” Vol. 1. pp. 380, 31). ' 


The German system was cntirely different ; the Germans, 
according to Giordani, ‘made the mistake of treating the 
colonies as if they were commercial houses, and consequently, 
in spite of their many adimivable qualities, they tiled im 
colonization — colonization” that is considered as a work of 
education and elevation of barbarous races” (Giordani, The 
German Colonial Enupire,” pp. 112, 114). 


To illustrate the practical difference between these policies 
one may take the case of a rich and powerful syndicate. anxious 
to develop the resources of the Territory, and applying for 
land which the native owners will not sell, or which the 
Government thinks the natives require for their own use. ‘That 
syndicate would not get the Jand mm Papua: in a German 
colony it would, 


The Americans, who. like the Germans. came late into 
the field as colonists, elected to follow the British svstem : 
and it goes withont saving that the Commonwealth clected to 
do the same. 


It would, of course, be the merest hypocrisy to pretend 
that Europeans generally came to New Guinea with the object 
of benetiting the natives. In the words of Sir Wilham 
MacGregor—** We went to New Guinea for our own ends, and 

this fact should never be forgotten in dealing with the natives 
of that country.” The first occupation was, in fact, due to 
strategic and not to humanitarian considerations, but, whatever 
the motive of the original settlement. there could never be 
any doubt that the Government of oecupation. whether British 
or Australian, must conform to the highest principles of British 
Colonial Administration. 


Land and labour are naturally the two main points in which 
the interests of the settlers, engaged in developing the country, 
are likely to come directly into collision with those of the 
natives, but, tucirectly and “iucidentally, the two are in almost 





; xi. 
continous opposition ; so that the stligls adiiinistration 18 
colonred by the relation of the native to the European, and a 
Governor of varied experience can say with truth that “In 
some of the Crown Colonies where there are different races 
with thar ply-opposed interests the unpopularity of a: Governor 
inay de in direet proportion to his performance of his duty” 
(Sir G. W. des Vocux, | My Colonial Service.” Vol. IT.;p. 1 3B). 
In other words, 2 Governor can in such cases only gain’ 
popiuarity by neglecting his duty towards the natives. 


Consequently, in electing to follow the British precedent. 
and to consider the protection and advancement of the native 
as of paramonnt Importance, the Commonwealth Government: 
was aot cntering ona path which was likely to Jead to popu. 
Jarity,.or to win P applause from the people at large. It was, 
on the contrary. electing to follow a course which ‘would be, 
uapopilar front the first, and which would become more and | 
hore unpopular as time went ou and developme nt increased. 
I, is doubtless true that, in the long ran, the interests of the: 
tove -~thi interests, that is. of the natives and of the Eur poh 
settlers = are not inconsistent. that the one set of interests: is” 
rather complementary of the other, and that, as a principle of 
administration, one should uever lose sight of the fact: that 
there is no esscntial opposition between them; but the fact 
remains that at any given moment they are generally diamet- 
tically ahd even perhaps bitterly opposed. This opposition | 
colours almost the whole of local opinion, and nearly all of the 
misconception which exists with regard to the administration 
of Papua arises frome a tulure to inderstand the native policy, 
On this point Tmay repeat what 1] said in 101 £:- 


The dity of the Papuan Govermnent--the duty, in 
fact.of any Government which wishes to remain true to 
the best traditions of Imperial administration —is not only 
todevelop the resources of the Territory, but also to preserve 
the Papnan and to raise him eventnally to the highest 
civilization of which he is capable. for we wish Australia 
to have the credit of showing how the civilization of the— 
twentieth century can be introduced among people of the 
Stane Age. not only without injury to them but to their 
lasting henetit and permanent advancement. 


{* Now the settler las no such duty, and le is too atta 
iiclined to think that a Government which pursties this 
end, and is anxious to protect and assist the native in 1 his 
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rapid transit from savagery to civilization, is’ actuated by 
a sickly and unpractical sentimentality. leice, in any 
tropical country which has a large native’ population at a 
low stage of development, there is apt to be a feeling of 
Opposition to the Government on native questions, and this 
fecling of opposition easily passes into a general disapproval 
of everything the Goverment does, even in matters, which 
are not connected with natives. This was the case, for 
instance, in the early days of Viji, and history -seems to be 
repeating itself in Papna.” 


The test of Papuan administration is to see how the local 
Government has dealt with this double problem. 
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The first and most obvious duty of any Government 1s spaliaPduty 
the protection of life and property, the maintenance of order, Baoan 
and the administration of justice. The Government has this, 
duty to all people of whatever colour, but it may. T] think, be : 
fairly argued that the duty of protecting the white man is of 
stronger obligation than the duty of protecting the native— 
firstly,: because the former is accustomed to protection | in- 
ordinary life whereas the latter is not; secondly, becanse ‘the ' 
white man's work is usually of sucha nature as to make it 
more difficult for him than it is for a native to be continually 
on the watch for an attack; and thirdly, because if the | “white 
man is not protected he will protect hinself, with results in 
the end far more disastrous to the native than if the duty of 
protecting the white nan had been carried out effectively 
from the first. The European has an undeniable right to go 
and seck his fortune peacefully in any put of the world, and 
so Tong as he goes peacefully he is entitled to protection, and 
there should be no sympathy with any one who seeks to prevent 
him. Tt is obviously Impossible to detach a police force to 
follow every white man in his wanderings through the Territory, 
bnt the Govermnent influence should be extended with re ason- — | 
able rapidity, and the white man’s life should be protected. ' 
within the liuits of that intluence. 





Now J do not think that it can be disputed that this as How, ; 
been done in Papua, and done perhaps more rapidly and with performed in 
less bloodshed than in other parts of the world. ‘Some five “" 
years ago a question was raised whether murders of Europeans yo sor of 
had not become more frequent under Commonwealth admin- Muters. 
istration than they had been before, and a comparison Was | 
made of the number of white men killed by natives in Papna * 
under the Impcrial and the Australian administrations re- °° 
spectively. I inust adinit that the comparison seemed to me +; 
then;-atid seems to me now, to be quite idle, for the numbers: {! 
are 80 small that no inference can be drawn from them, and | 
the details of most of the murders ave imperfectly understood ; 
still, the comparison was made, and the result was to show 
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that during the eight years. of Commonwealth control there 
had been four niurders, as compared with ten for the last cight 
years undet the Laperial Government. The nuubers were as 
follaws :— 


Sir Willian MacGregor ees AD years. 2 22. murders 
Sir George Le Hunte .... ee) ae ra 
Captain Barton dae ae. . Bo aay 


Australian Administration... 8 |. ,, ees 


Since that time there has been one. white man killed— 
Mr. Wirby, a Government officer. who, in April. 1916, was 
struck by an arrow while trving to arrest some natives on a 
charge of murder. This makes the total for the Common- 
wealth of five murders in thirteen vears. 

As 1] have already said, I] consider the comparison futile, 
but so far us it has any value it is at any rate very mucli to 
the credit of the Australian administration, 


The arrest of those concerned ix, the last of these 
murders—that of the Government officer in 1916 —gives a fair 
idea of the efficiency of the Papuan police under their European 
officers. Mr. Nirby received his wound at a village. usually 
known as Siaki’s village. which is situated on a small creck 
running into the Kikori River. and the arrest of the criminals 
is described in the Amiual Report, 1916-17. «© The murderers,” 
I said. “immediately seattered into the bush, and their arrest 
was looked upon as almost hopeless. for they bad relations 
with natives living as far away as the head-waters of the Kikori 
and the Omati, and they had also a vast urea of swamp and 
Mountain country open to them, stretching into the interior 
of the ‘Territory. Yet, in a few weeks, Sinki and the rest 
(twenty-one in nuntber) were wider arrest, and the captures 
had been effected without the firing of a shot or the shedding 
of a drop of blood.” And I think that I was fully justified when 
IT added—* T venture to think that there are few police SETVIECS 
in which arrests could be nade so promptly, in the face of 
such difficulties, and without bloodshed.’ 


Tn fact, it is, 1] think. generally adnutted that law and 
order have beeu well maintained in Papua. Even those who 
are unwilling to admit that any good thing can come out of 
Australia have reluctantly confessed that this is the case, wd 
have sought to account for it by the 1 ingenious supposition that 
Providence has put all the less tractable natives on the North 
and West of the imaginary lines which separate Papua from 
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the Dutch and the former German Territories, while all those. * 
who are of milder mood have been placed within the bowndari 5g 
of Papua : 


In addition to this general duty, whielt is imposed upon Special duties 
all Governments under all couditions, there is also, in!new i a eabiag (eae 
cowutries like Papua, a special duty. towards the white man, development. 
arising partly from our duty to see that the resources’ of the 
Territory are developed so far as may be, and partly from the © 
fact that white settlement cane on our invitation. “We invited 
white men to come to Papua and to invest their money, and 
we must see, not only that their lives and property are protected, 
but also that they are offered all reasonable facilities for 
carrying out the work that brought them here, 

‘These special duties arise particularly in connexion with - 
the {wo great essentials of development——land and Jahour. | + 
an dealing now with development by native labour and 
Kinropean capital, and leaving purely mative dev elppprent, till 
later... 
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There is. of course, plenty of Jand in Papua, 1 for the Native titles 
Territory is a large one and the population scanty, and there 8" 
was enough and to spare for both natives and Europeans. | 
Buta ‘difficulty arose from the fact that the native title was! 
recognized by the Commonwealth Government, and that éon- 
sequently all, or nearly all. the Jand that was required for 
settlemeut had to be purchased from the native owners. so 
that, if the native owners had declined to sell, all settlement 
would have been impossible. It looked at one time, twelve 
years or wore ago. as though the natives would refuse to sell, 
and legislation was introduced by the Papuan Government to 
compel them, of course wider proper safeguards; but the Bill 
was disallowed in the Commonwealth. It proved afterwards j 
that legislation was unnecessary. for the owners apparently 
changed their minds; and it has not often happened that an 
applicant i is unable to get the land he wants. , 

Land cannot be leased by a settler divect from the native 
owner 3 the land is bought from the natives by the Governnje ut 
and then leased by the Government to the settler. It is all 
leasehold since 1906; a settler cannot acquire an estate of 
freehold. The sale must be entirely voluntary, and.no Ind =? 
can be bought until the Lientenant-Governor is satisfied that <5» 
the land is not re quired or likely to be required by the native , 
owners. : 
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: The practice is to Iny land that: ‘appears stiitable for 
alae settlement as opportunity offers, so that: there is generally a 
lement. large arca of Crown land open. to applic’ tits 3 ait the: present 
Moment, for instance, there are about 700, 000 acres of Crown 
land in various parts of the Territory. An application for any 
portion of this land can be dealt with without delay, for no 
question of title can arise: but delay soretiines occurs when 
the laid has to be bought from the natives. This is ihevitable 
from difficulties Fomectedl with native, title, and from the 
possibility of the native changing his mind before the’ trans- 
action is complete; there is also. the. Inevitable delay of 
ascertaining Whether the Land is required or r like ‘ly to be required 


by the owner. ss 
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cjal gourt Itis highly creditable ta the officers who purchase the 
ee land from the uatives that no real diflie nity of tithe dats ever 
msi arisen. «© Special provision las been made for a Board to 
© investigate any chums which natives might have in commesion 
©. with land alleged to lave been jiupropery. taken ew. by 
purchase trom sone person other thau the owner. This was 
done to calm the fears of certain persons who had an idea 
that the Papas were being robbed ‘of their ind; but the 
for the: reason Unit the few ‘inistakes 
aie is iia heen ane have been casily corrected, and that no 
Injustice has been alleged. 

There has. in facet. been no eveat difficulty in’ conneston 
with land. and f do not think there will be’; for though Papita 
may not be a fertile country, still. there is plenty of good land 
vet. and its labour. net hud. that will be the HNmuting fietor 
in Papuan development, 


That the Jand poliey dias been sincieetin te is. | think, clear 
froma comparison of the land taken up before 1907 and since, 
It appears that im June. 1906, the land mider lease aniounted 
to 2.089 acres and the freehold land to 26.546. There could 
be no ierease i the freehold (for no more could be eranted). 
It the leasehold amonnted in 1919 to 278,950 acres. There 
had. in faet. been a mild Jand boom, and it had been found 
necessary to amend the Land Ordinance, which had been 
nade almost extravagantly Itheral in order to attract settle 
ment. Preelrold could not, of coarse, be granted, but eases 
were given for GO years. and at first all de: aseholds were rent 
free for ten vears, and no suryey foes were charged. Later it 
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outsilers who will do the work.” 













anit cireumstane es) rent was ia pale ‘fror 
menceine ut of the lease. 





It is satisfactor v to note that but few applies 
have gone away disappointed, for if they have’ bee 
get. the land they wanted they have nearly ab 
to get other land suitable for the plantation work! 
intended to undertake, and also that all these Tai ‘O 
of land (nearly a million acres) shonld have heen 10) 
the natives without a single instanee (so Caras 1 know, 
Mleged fraud or oppression. — But otherwise there is | 
remarkable about the Law adiministration : there W 
of and available and the native owners were genera 
to’sell. 





from’ 
Peyen, 





C.— Larot R. 





The question of labour. however, was ae 
proposition. and here the prospect was. rather dis 
for the’ ‘population of Papna was very scanty, and: i 
ants Were of the peasant proprictor type, with | 
own snflicient except in times of drought) to supply. their 
simple wants > and the peasant proprictor has nevers mn any 
part of the world. shown any great inclination | 
anyone but himself. 
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leferring to such acase as that of Papua. Weyne Ireland, anes 
a well-known writer on these subjects, hated stid-—* Th, Nike ® leet + 
cirenmistances a Government will always be ficed by the labowr solutins.” 
problem, and it adinits of only three solutions. If the natives 
refuse to work, as they have in all times in every tropical — 
country the development of which has been undertaken by 
Europeans or Americans, the tirst alternative is ‘to abandon it 
(and thus rob the world of that economic contribution, Which it 
has ayight to expect from every territory which nature has 
endowed with economic soratiicns) the neat is to to adopt the 
method which has made Java the most flourishing of all tropic iu 
countries—-that is to say. force the natives to work ‘(by pre- rm 
seribing a certain umnber of days of labour in the’ year. for 
each native and visiting a defi it with heavy penaltiog) ; anid 
the final alternative is to leave the natives alone abd ring i 
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Of these three solutions the seecond—forced labour-—was 

out of the question under an Australian Government, and the 
third—imiported labour—was hardly likely to commend itself, 
as it was inconsistent with the object with which Papua had 
been annexed ; and it seemed, therefore, if, Mr. Ireland was 
correct, that we should be driven back upon the first solution 
und compelled to abandon the idea of development altogether 
—a confession of defeat which was, of course, impossible. And 
we should have been in a sorry plight indeed if the Papuan 
natives really had refused to work, in accordance with the 
rather rash generalization contained in the passage quoted. 
Fortunately, however, it turned out otherwise; the Papuans 
cid not refuse to work, and Myr. [reland’s dilemma was avoided. 


Still, though the natives might be willing to work, the 
further difficulty remained that there were so few of them. 
There are, it is true, some large villages along the coast and 
up some of the rivers, but their size has been much exaggerated, 
and behind these river and coastal villages comes as a rule a 
belt of country that is inhabited cither very sparsely or not af. 
all, and then come the mountains. Villages Are numerous in 
some parts of the mountains, but they are generally very small, 
and the total population of the hill distriets is inconsiderable. 


‘The reason of the seanty population is not that the country 
will not carry a larger number; it is due. I think, partly to 
the habit of small families which obtains thronghout Papuan, 
and partly to the intertribal raids and murders which were at 
one time universal and which are still taking place in the 
districts —now not very extensive to which the Government 
influence does not extend. ‘The estimate of population asnally 
accepted for the whole Territory is between 200,000 and 
300,000; it is little more than a guess, for no accurate census 
has been taken outside the coastal districts, but I have no 
particular reason for thinking that it is incorrect. 


So small a population cannot supply a large number of 
labourers ; and further, in L906, it did not seem likely that 
the quality would be particularly good. At that time the 
Territory was not under control to anything like such an extent 
as itis now. Perhaps the majority of the inhabitants were 
then head hunters or cannibals, and all were then, as indeed 
they are now, still in the Stone Age, except for the knives and 
axes which they got from the settlers; and'we did not dare 
to hope that in a few years the head-hunting cannibals of the 





Purari Delta would be working contentedly as navvies on the tee 
Port Moreshy roads. ° Bg ad 





The one hopeful feature was that the ee ‘lik, in’ ae Age? 4 
fact, worked, and worked well, for the gold miners ‘and there, o ae 4 
scemed to be no reason why they should not work equally. well 
for others, but we were constantly being. told liy ‘people: ‘wha’ 
had never been to Papna that it was ridiculons fo ‘expect ;that: 
our natives would ever take to plantation work, ' The natives: : 
it was argued, liad everything they wanted—why, then, shi 
they go to work ? And, further, we were told that, if they did 
go to work, they would be uscless—so stupid were they, md =e 
so lazy—and vet it turned out that in less than ten years the 
nuinber of signed-on boys had inereased nearly fourfold, the 
avea under cultivation had increased more than twentyfold, ‘ 
and the lazy and stupid Papuan had proved himself, , thoroughly, 
competent at any work he was put to, from wupne F ru on 
drying an oil-Jauuch. ee 










tr Sines the pas system, ate the svete: "of tre e] J 
Under the former the native is hound to work, and the ém 
to maintain him and pay him wages, during a fixed’ term ; (i) free. 
under the latter he can leave at any time, and may be discharged 

at any time, on a short notice. ‘Naturally the former system 
requires uch more stringent and much more detailed | Regn, 
Jations than the latter. 





Tndentnred Jabour is common in the Pacilie, ya in the: 
Solomons, Fiji and the former German New Guinea. ‘and it 
exists side by side with free labour in the Federated Malay 
States and clsewhere; free labour exists in, among other, 
places, Cevlon, the I cderated Malay States and Java. 


The importation of labour from other countries under Indenture 
indenture is probably doomed in the Crown Colonies throngh- sym open 
out the Empire, if one may judge from a recent debate: in, the bat pena. 
House of Commons (The Sydney Morning Herald, 28th’ April, to Papus. 
1920). But this does not directly concern us in Papua, “and 
the indenture system as applied to indigenous labour is free’ 
from many of the diftticulties which are ‘inseparable from the 
importation ef indentured labour from abroad. : 


Still, any system of indenture is open to objection, for 
there is too much compulsion about it on the side both of the 
employer and of the employee ; and us a permanent institytion: 
it cannot be looked upon as satisfactory. a CE 
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Free labour, however, postulates cértdin qualities which 
the Papuan lacks, but which we hope je may eventually 
acquire, that is, determination anid perseverance—-the power 
of making up his mind as to what he wants and then sticking 


to it. oa Oke eek 
‘ ts uk - . 


Free labour was, therefore. out of the question in Papua, 
and the only alternative was to adopt the’system of indenture | 
that was already in existence, and to try to work through that 
system to an ultimate ideal of freelabotir. ‘This can only be 
done by oa very gradual and eareful imoditication of the 
restrictions incidental to indenture, ‘and: by an avoidance of 
anything that might have the effect of stereotyping that system 
as a permanent part of our policy. < Tt will not ‘be in this 
generation that we shall be able to substitute five labour for 
indenture, but tree labour is surel¥:the system whieh we must 

Eo oa i. 
H ‘4 : 


seck to establish eventually. ty ; - 

As I have said again and agi nj there ts.1igt, and, so far; 
as I know, there never has been, Ri avateMtatie ill-treatment 
of Jabour in Papua: but in spite of this fact, and in spite of 
the fact that many employers go ‘out of their way to make 
indentured labour as little irksome-as possible to the native. 
I do not think that labour under indenture will ever become 
popular with the natives of Papua,:or will ever be adopted by 
then as part of their ordinary scheme of life.’ Iam, of conrse, 
aware that a certain amount of eruelty and oppression is’ 
probably inseparable from the coutrol by a superior race of an 
inferior race of different colour, but, even if all this could be 
abolished. although more men would doubtless come te work 
than are coming now. [ should still feel doubtful as to the 
ultimate success of the system. - 


Thus indenture is not altogether a popular institution in 
Papua, and although, so far, there has ‘always héen, up to the 
present year (1919-1920). roughly speaking, enough labour 
available to carry on the work of the Territory, still, the 
employer is in a state of constant anxiety; lre has enough 
abour for the moment, but perhaps 30 of his boys are time- 
expired in six weeks, and 20 more in three months, and how 
can he be sure that he will be able to replace them in time to 
prevent his work from goimg back 2, This is a real difficulty 
even if, as a matter of fact, he plways;dées ‘replace then, | 
because the uncertainty makes it impossible for him to be sure 
of carrying out a definite progrannne,: 








There scoms to be no remedy for this uncertainty, which - >. 
is probably inseparable from: the settlement of i sparscly- : 
populated conntry dependent entirely upon indigenous and 
voluntary labour. Certainly it would be no remedy.to inérease 
the term of employment from the present maxinnin (three 





vears) to say five or seven, and with still erouter cGrtainty the: . 4 
state of things would be no better if the indenture system were, 





tbolished. 


Ste 


Progress towards the establishment of tee labour must 
be very slow. partly tor the reason that, as recrmiting extends, 
fresh tribes of raw stad utterly-ignovant ruitives will’eome in 
as labourers who must be bound strietly ov they will never do 
their work, and who.on the other hand, require all the guidance. 
and protection that the existing law ean give them. . The 
most important advance in the direction of free labotir has 2 |: 
been by a provision exempting certain natives from-indenture «. *. ;, 
under certain civetmustaices. lat EF amderstand that no one, 28 
either employer or employed. has so far made any,ase of this 
provision. Tt has been thought sometimes that<at:would he 
possible to exempt the natives of certain districts’ front 
indenture altovether, or to inerease the period (now fixed at 
three months) during which sneh natives might work as free, 
ov, as it is called in Papua, casnal.” labonrers. but the general 
opinion has beeu against it. Ce 
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(.) Working of the Tidenture Nystene in Papita, 


The Native Labonr Ordinance and Regulations in force Native 
in Papna are mich the same as those in force in ether countries haven 
where labour is employed under indenture, and indeed ‘this is and 
generally admitted by the most hostile of onr crities; but if Beselstions. 
has been complained that we cnforce then too strictly, whereas, 
we have been told. in more favoured lands they are not enforced 
at alk Snch complaints have geuerally heen in connexion “+ 
with inspections of plantations by officers of the Department -- 
of Native Affairs, whe. it has been said. are too fond of 
“coddling” the native and of harassing the employer, 


— Lhave been able to find no justification for this complaint, 
which is net an unusil one in tropical dependencies, and I 
think that the more far-secius emplovers would Bow. adinit 
that, 9f there had been inore * coddling ” in thé spast,. there ; 
would Be more Ibour available to-day. Papi 4 








» Usually no 
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compulsion 
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For it must be remember ed that our natives, mnie a8. 
the Tamils in India, are. usnally nader ‘hg strong economic - 
compulsion to go to work, for they can, as a rule, live fairly 
well in their villages; that is to sayy. they well, generally 
speaking, have enough to eat, though they may haye to do! 
without the varions Enropean : articles to which they have been! 
accustomed. They suffer severely, at times, and in certain © 
parts, from drouglit and famine, but as a rule they “cai get, 
enough bush food (ev en inetimes of drought) to keep’ them-> + 
selves alive; and in fact it is often at thesé times that ‘they: 
are least anxious to go to work —-they prefer, they say,;to stay 
with their wives and children and help them through. And 
their answer to any crnelty or ill-treatment would be simply 
a refusal to work, which (ifspersisted in), woald speedily bring 
the Territory to ruin, for all our developnigitt depends ayen 
the native. ; 





























bly oracle bern Hes euch general refusal, and in the 
Annual Report for 1914-15 I was able, afte dealing. with the 
satisfactory state of the labour suppl <plaining that 
most of the recrnits seemed still to come from the. old recruiting 


grounds, to attribute the increase in the mutnber of labourers 
to “the fact that the natives are getting more familiar with .. 
the white man’s ways and more dependent of the white man’s — 
goods, and to the fret that the labourer, in the Brent: ‘inajority 
of cases, ean rely upon receiving fair treatment.” Then, after 
saying that there had never. so far as I knew, been anything | 
like systematic ill-treatment of natives either by miners or by 
planters, and that T thought that the treatment received by 
labourers was better than it used to be; I went on—* The . 
improvement is partly due to the fact that planter and plan- 
tation labourer have come to understand one another better, 
and partly to the activity of the officers of the Native Affairs 
Department in seeing that the requirements of the Native 
Labour Ordinance and Regulations are carried out.; ‘Hitherto 
it has not often been considered necessary to prosecute; in 
many instances where the Ordinance and Regulations have 
not been comphied with it bas been thonght sufficient to call 
the attention of the manager to the omission. As a result of 
the action of this Departinent the condition of the Jabourers 
generally (especially as regards their housing) has distinctly 
iniproved of late years, 2 and work on plantations has in con- 
sequence become more popular. The »ainple provipion which, 
is made on so many plantations for the: supply of native ‘food © 
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has also an important effect in the same directioni,’ for mitiy og 
labourers were no doubt repelled by the monotony of the daily 
rice ration. Ae: 


(71.) Number of Labourers Available, 


There is no means of ascertaining the exact ‘number at 
labourers at work during any given year. It has been. gaid 
that there were nearly 13,000 natives working in 1914, just 
before the war, but the figures are apt to mislead unless it ‘is 
remembered that ineluded in that number are 3,702: *éasual ” 
labourers—that is, Jabourers, not under indenture, whose 
number can only be guessed at. and who work for any “period 
not exceeding three ‘months. Probably the corree 
would be about 10,000, an increase of about fivefold sin e 1906. 





























This is certainly a very encouraging récord,? ‘at tthe 
important question is, what further increase is possible p, ‘A 
it is a question which ts very difienlt to answer, because, 
thongh the mumber “signing on” each year. hag ained | 
ahout the same, and certainly of late shows no indi tion'fot 
an increase, one can not be sure how far (if at all) this is due 


tO a \ disinclivation to" sigu on’ esa upou ond 


effect the native tax will is cin iheveR ising the labdi re what 
as it is gradually extended through the 'T erritory. There lias 
heen a marked decrease during the present year, 1919- 1920, 
caused In my opinton principally by the impossibility’ ‘of 
providing rice, and the dissatisfaction “of the natives: swith ‘the 
substituted foods; but I do not apprehend that the’ ‘det “rease 
will be permanent. In 1918-1919 the nunuber, of natives 
recruted was the highest on record. 













All that we can be sure of is that the labour supply 
capable-of indefinite expansion, and, further, that, ag matter 
of administration, it is not desirable to allow the villa 8 to be | 
depleted of their voung men, even if they are willing to go. 


Various suggestions have been made with the view of Goyermm nt 
increasing the supply. Government recruiting is one of them, regain: 
but there is no reason to suppose that the Gov ermm 
get labour for other people any more readily than 
recruiter could ; aud Government recruiting would, Efey 4, 
be successful if the natives got it into their heads ‘tliat tag 


a matter of compulsion, and that, of course, would be the very 
thing which we shonld wish to avoid. 
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Indenture of 
women, 


‘that, unless regular employment can be. fo 





A sugvestion whieh has rece ‘ived careful consideration is 


that women should be © signed on” as well as men, — Under 
the present law a woman may accompans Y her husband onto 
2 plantation where he has contracted, to work, and, if she likes 
to work, she may, but she must be paid’ tor : ‘plgo she mist 
he provided with food and decent de 
women take advantage of this permissiot 














nd I should think 
1 hich’ they” are 
rouble than they 


; 


willing to accept. they probably canse mor 
are worth. They cannot be * signed on, 


The advantages of keeping the family ogether are obvious: 
the meu are more contented if they lave. their women folk with 
them. husband and wife live together, ainds children may’ be 
born to then. the villages eseape the evi] | act of the ¢onstant 
drain of young men which goes on und 
and there is more labour available, for there is: ‘alot. of light 
work on plantations whieh can be done : von ¢n | 
by children. It is, however, wortlry; of ne that native women 
are not “signed on” under indenture in British Possession 
or Protectorate in the Pacific —not in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Group, nor in the Solomons: and even ii Fiji, where the 
importation of Indian women under jndentare has “been 
alowed, the native Fijian women ate ex iressly € seepted from 
the Labour Ordinance. | . 
























A closer investigation shows’ argtiménts ‘against | ‘the 
indenture of women. % ‘Tearly, E think, no British Government 
would allow the indenture of any but married women, accom- 
panying their busbands and working with them at the same 
place, and the result would be that the: ‘unmber of women 
recruited would be very sumdl. fu German New Guinea to a 
labour force of over 20,000 * boys ” there aré but 1,400 women 
—that is, about 7 per cent.-—se that the timber; of’ ‘labourers 
is not materially increased by recraitinigyy mien, and there is 
a danger of a state of domestic chads rising such as that 
Which has been re ported to cxist among” the Tidians in Vi i}. 
Then there is the question of desertion.’ At present a male 
deserter is pnuished with iniprisonment, Dat; a female deserter 
is not—she can only be fined. A fine'not backed up with 
imprisonment is not very effective,‘and would be no deterrent 
toa woman who wished to rmn aways andy 
unwillingness on the part of the lodal Le 
the imprisonment of women for what, af 
a breach of contract. Again. if the husband was aie fat 
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ninaledtely’ mnprote cle ne on the ileuantatbashi nal it’ ; ; 
sideration of difficulties such as these which line 
“to follow the precedent set by the other British’ Ten 


There is also a fallacy in the idea that woine “signed 
on” with their husbands would lear and rear families, It is 
probable that. among the strange surronndings of. plantation 
life, but few women would boarchildie ay they would: Miss the 
traditional preeautions whieh surround a pregnant wopian in 
ber village. and fow of such children as might bé bor wonld 
be Jikely to survive. MG AMERY 





rt 











3 Plan tation 
fy vettlomenits, ‘ 





on which ne are Gi lodel signing on fr om | up 0: tiT 
but going home at night to their funilies, who wonld ! he living 

in this pl: intition settlement, — Schools would be provided and 
achurch, and the women and children tneht be cinployed ‘at 

such heht work as was required, im addition to why sh, they Pid. 
iishet Tre dllawed a plot of land for each family’ as , 
Tas setieine Sonnils attractive, but it is feared that ‘the re 

would he to transform: the present race of peasant proprictors 

into dandless proletariat, cutirely dependent on the plantation 

for them livelhood,. 

As revards child labour whieh has been advoe ated with Chit tatour 
some reason as a useful education for the native, the ‘general t 
pnineiple we have arrived at is that a child of school age, ie, 

_ under 1, should «o to school and not to work. Tu this again be: 
“we agree with the other British Possessions in the: DPacitik Bo 


But these sigeestions, even if they were all alo tec 
al] proved succe sssful, could not amount to more’thate “tempor- aes 
ary palliatives, for. after all. the real labour difficulty “arises the 
from the sparsencss of population, and is one which no Tegig- arenes of 
lative or ndnunistrative skill can remove. All the , Adyninis- Popaatie 
tration cau do is to see that a boy ~ when he docs sigh on 

is fairly treated, suiliciently fed, and-decenutly houset 
he and his friends may be ‘encourages to sign on ag 
. further, to see that the Government influence’ is” 
throughout the Territory so as to cnlarge the area for recruiting. 
This has been done; but the facts remain that ont of a popolation 
of 250,000 we can never hope that more than 20,000 will ever 
he regularly cntploved, even if the whole ‘Territory Were com-. 
pletely pacified and if reeruiting were organized ‘on ithe mdst 
effective system, and that, as a matter of faet, we ‘are not 














and Real ikbour 
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over- 
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likely. at any rate for some time to come. to get nearly so 
many. Further. it should never be forgotten that over- 
reerniting may have a disastrous effect upon the future of the 
Territory, and may necessitate the absolute. prohibition of 
recrutiug in the districts affected. : 





E, 


This is one of the points where the Government and the: 
employer are likely to come into the sharpest’ conflict. Any 
one. of course, will admit the abstract:proposition that the - 
Government should take care that recruitmg is not éarried so 
far as to cause a diminution of population in a district, and, 
further, that, if such a result appears probable, it is) the 
Government's duty to prevent it, even, if necessary, by 
closing the district altogether. But in any particular case 
the action of the Government wouldalnost certainly be 
loudly condenmed. — - . 3 


’ 








Subject to what I have said above, ‘the labour problem is 
really one which, in a large degree, may. be solved by the 
employers themselves; and those emplo¥ers,. and they are: 
niany. who treat their labour well are all assisting to solve ite. 
But it shonld never be forgotten that the limiting factor is 
the lack of population. 


So much for the qnantity of Papuan labour; as to its 
quality it is really impossible to express an opinion. for it 
Varics so much according to the district, from which it is 
drawn. Some of the labour from the “sago swamps of the 
Western rivers is, 1 think, admittedly ‘very bad: indeed. 
These people. many of them. have no gardens and live 
principally on sago and grubs, and their physique and 
apparent intelligence are such as one nnglit expect. 


Labour from other parts of the Territory is very much 
better. but it is hard to say how it compares with. e.g., Tamil 
labour, as 1 have no common measure. f priori, one would 
expect the industrial raves of Asia to be immeasurably superior 
to the non-industrial tribes of Papua who, barely a generation 
avo, Were still in a state of utter savagery, but, in fact, it would 
appear that the difference is not so great. Thus T have been 
told by a planter, who has had expericnee, of both, that, for 
the upkeep of a plantation, 100 Tamils would be equal to 125 
Papuans of the better sort, but that, for’clearing, the stronger 
Papuans, ¢.g., natives of the Mambare: district, would be at 
least equal to Tamils. In mining work.the Papuan seems to 
do better, and I have heard of individual: mitiing boys” who, 
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Th i is, bolls ae dvaly 
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ey slionitl uot t be pre adil ane far. 
“acknowledged that Papuan labour is improving; 
ather hand, as the demand increases, niferior® 
Inevitably come forward, i 










ae D.-—AgincevnrenaL DEVELOPMENT. 
Papua when the Commonwealth took over the admin tration. 
The statistics show that on 8ist March, 1907, the. t al: “area 
planted was Jess than 1,500 acres—-1,467 to’ ~ani 
that by 1914 this area had increased to 42,921 dnc 
Hts) p13. It is, however, unprobable that this very’ 
increase will continue; the general dislocation of 
“by the war, the lack of shipping, the industrial 
the high price of commodities, wil all: combine to cheek it. 
thous itamay be boped that the check will be but temporary. 


The principal cultures are coconuts (43,560 acres in 
L979, rubber (8.598 acres) and henp (3, aes: rith the 

















variations of rainfall, soil and altitude that Papua. offers it 


would be possible to graw any tropical produet, but, with a 
Jimited labour supply. and a total absence of agtiedltural 
traditions. it was uot thought prudent to encourage ‘such 
plantations as would require abundant and? highly- skilled 


labour. and planters very wiscly decided to devote. most: of 


their attention to a culture which was practically a certainty, 
and for which no great amonnt of labour was required. “Both 
these requisites they found in the coconut; coconuts, are 
indigenous to Papua, and, as they are usually grown in. the 
Pacific, do not call for more than ahont a> boy ” to ten acres. 
Rubber was more oy less of a experiment, whieh, howe er, 


‘general ufficlene Vv in some onilitcds C8 being are as hs ag ‘halt 








There was practically no agricultural development in 


Coconuts, 
rubber and 


hemp. 


has fortamately proved highly srecesstil. Hemp_ has: also 


done well, but. 1 believe, the retnrn per acre is less than else- 


where, probably because, as in the case of paler, less atten- 





tion is paid to lean-weeding. ie 
There are many very attractive forms ofagticulinne whieh 


one feels tempted to try in Papua, bt 
‘follow the principle outlined above, ‘a 
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which-do not demand either a large it mber of labourers or 
highly technical knowledge or skill. - Tea, for instance, would | 
certainly grow well and would pay handsomely if it could be 
produéed, but there would probably be a, difficulty about the 
labour required for the picking ; and the same objection might 
#iso apply to cotton. 





Rice. : tice. however, is a culture whieh might do well under 

skilled and experienced management, and is perhaps deserving 
of consideration by planters. Certain kinds of rice, I under- 
stand, do not require much labour, for nearly all the work 
can be done with mechanical appliances. 





Whether it could be sold at a remmnerative rate in Austra- 
ha and the Pacific would depend upon freights and shipping. 





E.—Mintse DrvELorMenr. 





oo Gold mining was the original’’industry of Papua,” ° 
especially alluvial mining; agriculture had, when the , 
Commonwealth took control in 1907,“hardly attracted any.) 
attention at all. The total value of the’ gold extracted from ~’ 
the Territory may be taken to be between £1,500,000 and 
¢2,000,000. but no large fertunes were made and no rich 
mines were discovered. It is perhaps through this devotion 
of the pioneers to the glorious vamble of the gold field, to 
the exclusion of the more homely attractions of coconut . 
cultivation. that Papua has gained its thoroughly undeserved — 
reputation for stagnation and lack of development. Doubtless, 
had the money and the energies of the carly settlers been 
devoted to agriculture instead of nnining, they would have 
done far better for themselves, and the Territory would show 

a far larger export of copra; but it seems doubtful whether 
the miners, by calling attention to the mineral possibilities 
of Papua, have not done more for the Territory in the long 
run than they would have done if they Thad settled down to 
the planting of coconuts in the ordinary humdrum way. 


It is true that alluvial mining. so far as one can judge, 
is practically at an end, and that in uearly every year, with 
monotonous regularity, the export of gold shows a decline in 
comparison with the year before; but it is nevertheless quite 

possible that the future of Papuan development may, like its 
beginning, be mineral rather than agricultural. The gold 
oo inine at Misima and the Laloki copper ming near Port Moreshy 
have not yet become productive, but when ‘they do, a great ° 





#4 
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‘plantation may desire to bring into the Territory to' act 
‘overseers or foremen, but so far, t believe, advantage has not 
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impntse will be given to mining in Papua, and the mineral 
possibjlities of the erritory will he fully investigated.” It is 
considered that when these two mines hecome prodictive their | 
yield per annum will exceed the total amount of the Deen 


exports. 


'B.—Ans ENCE OF AN INTERMEDIATE Race IN Parta. i 
‘uptia Hftect of the 





‘There is one rather interesting point in whieli 


: differs from most other tropical territories, and that is the **enee of an 


intermediate 


- absenee of a race intermediate between the white man and the race. 


native-——like, e.g.. the Chinaman in the former German New 
(rinea—-a race that can do work of which a native is not yet 
capable, but for which it is not possible to pay a white man’s 
wage, Eventually this place will, it is hoped, be filled by. 


; __ Papuan who have been educated up to the necessary standard. 4 2 


', The Immigration Restriction Ordinance, which is franied ‘on 
Ve same lines as similar legislation in Australia, exempts 
Jabourers of special skill whom the owner ormanager’ 6 






been taken of this exemption. 
1 


The absence of this “intermediate race” is import tant | in 
connexion with the question of roads and public works ws wel 
as plantations and other private enterprise, for it pecessital 
the employment of a white man, of corse at a white man’s 
wage, m a position of any but very mmor responsibility. 
This means an increase of expense and is often the catise of 
delay, for, ma small community like that of Papua, with a 
polation of only about a thousand uropeans a ‘suitable 
white man is not always easy to find. Thus the constriction: 
of roads, for instance, is a very expensive business in Papua 
(for the native labour is not particularly cheap compared: with 
Asiatig labour, nor is it, at any rate at first, particularly? 
effective), and the maintenance, after the heavy downpotr of 
the North-West monsoon, is, in the absence of suitable 
metalling, still nore so. 






G—-Poicy or Roaps axp Peauic Works. 


The road policy in Papua has been influenced also by thie Roads. 
rather distinctive nature of the country and of its inhabitants, 
differing altogether from the natives of Asiatic couutries,‘guich: 
as India and the Federated Malay -States. In thé! : 
country, ‘according to Sir Frank Swettenham in’ + British - 
Malaya,” as soon as a road was traced out opportunity was 









: ‘Bea the main 
highway. 
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taken by Malays, Chinese and Luilinhng to pnt up liouses i in the 
middle of a few acres of land along the track where the road 
would eventually pass, so that ° a bridle road was no sooner 
completed than small houses, plantations, and fruit and 
vegetable gardens sprang up wong its whole length.” In 
Papua it is not so; there is no ‘intermediate race” to follow 
the example of the Malays and Chinose of Malaya, and it 
would not pay a white man to do so. There ‘are four main 
inland roads in Papua, varying in. Jength from 100 to 35 miles 
and comprising a total of. say, 240 imiles, most of which 
would be classed as “bridle roads,” though part is open to 
vehicle and motor traffic. Yet, with the exception of an 
accommodation house and a store on one of them, near the 
copper mine and about 17 miles from: Port Moresby, there is 
no settlement on them, so far as I know, of any kind what- 
soever. = 





Thus it would be a wrong policy m Pi aptta to build roads 
vaguely, on the general principle: that-they will “open up the 
country.’ ’ They ‘will not, in fact, ‘have khis effect, and no road 
should be constructed except with a definite ‘purpose, either 
to provide access to a plantation or toa known nineral field, 
ov to open up a district which contains good land that is certain 
to be developed ; the expense of constenetion and maintenance 
is so yreat that, with a smal} revenue, He ‘is not wise to take 
any risks, 








As might naturally be expected, ‘most of the plantations 
in Papua are on or quite close to the coast, and with regard 
to these the question of roads hardly arises; their highway is 
the sea, and cven if a road were made, say from Port Moresby 
to Samarai, it is wiikely that it would be used for commercial 
purposes. 


These, therefore, are the considerations that have guided 
the road policy i in Papua :-—(i.) difficulty of construction ; (ii) 
cost of maintenance ; (iii.) necessity of a certain and definite 
objective; Civ.) the fact that traffic by sea will be preferred to 
trattic by land. 4 

Even if ow revenue were lireor ‘than it is, it would be 
necessary to adhere to these prineiples Hy it is doubly necessary 
under existing circumstances, when : ave, parely enous 
to carry us along, and certainly poeuing lay with 
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' Public works in general weré prac tically ‘stispended during Suspension of 
the later years of the war, partly on account of the difficulty sable verks 
in obtaining material, but principally because it was realized part of mur, 
from the first that extreme caution was necessary in view of 
the possibility that the war might be indefinitely prolonged, _ 
and of the danger that, working as we necessarily. do on Avery 
narrow margin, we might find ourselves involved in serious =. 
finatici: al difficulty. It was thought for these reasons imperative © ~ 
to maintain a surplus of revenue over expenditure as a pre 
caution against evertualities, according to’ the - policy. laid 
down i in the Annual Report for 1914-15 (See eat Bere pp. 

5 and &). 


This plan was carried out successfully, id in ‘adiliGiwi: 
to paying off a debt of £10,000 to the Conimonwealth, we. 
ended the year 1018-1919 with a surplus of over 48,000, « pore 


“With the end of the war it appeared that ‘A More active More wotise 
policy might be pursued, and in’ the year: 1919-1920 ' An Fomibe pie 
application was made to the Commonwealth far ; a émall loan, 
which: was granted on condition that the money “should he 
advanced by instahnents and that the first advance should. be 
made in 1920-1921. It is hoped, therefore. that “from this 
date some at any rate of the many urgent public | works may 
receive attention. 


Thus, to recapitulate what has been said. the chief duties Recapitn. 
towards the white population appear to be-—{i.) ‘the inain- 4°- 
tenance of law and order; (i1.) duties which arise in connexion 
with land. the duties of Assuring the settler a vood tile to his 
hind, and of giving him as wide a selection of land ‘as is 
consistent with the pledged policy of the Government to 
respect the rights of native owners ; (iii.) those which arise in 
‘connexion witb labour, such as the duty of extending ( Govern- 
nent influence so as to increase the area of recruiting,’ and 
the duty of inspecting the indentured labour for sanitary , and 
other reasons, for it is clearly to the interest of the’¢ nployer 
that the labour showld he healthy and contented. * 











H.—Miscetnaxsovs Duties ro Evroreay SETTLERS, . 


But in addition to these there are other (luties MOTE Sanitation 
difficult to ennmerate which are imposed upon a Rergnmens ea 
by the presence of an European population, BB ‘ 
population which includes women and children. “Sud 
ery small indecd ae to 
Australian or European siuidarde--in which some 400. of our 
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postponed to 
practical 
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population habitually live; these iveia must be kept healthy, 
and in particular they must, if possible, be kept free from 
malaria. ‘This has been done; there is practically no malaria, 
no dysentery, no typhoid—in fact, there is ‘hardly any sickness 
at all—in either Port Moresby or Samarai, and we have so far 
been fortunate in keeping out of the Territory small-pox, 
cholera, plague and the other diseases of Malaysin. Even 
influenza. which has come very near us, both at Thursday 
Island and, it is said. in Dutch New Guinea, has so far, thanks 
to a careful system of quarantine, never reached Papua. 


Little cau be done in the way of adorning and beautifying 
these towns until the development of the Territory is assured, 
for in settling a new country the wsthetic must yield to the 
practical. This i is one of the distizietions between British and 
German colonization. It has been ‘the German practice to 
build fine towns with commodious: offives anid residences first, 
and to extend into the hinterlagd flerwards : the British 
practice has been just the reversé (SceEvans Léwin, © The 
Germans and Africa,” p. 281; Sir Hugh Clifford, “ German 
Colonies,” p. 8&8), and we have naturally followed the British 
practice. Ths the Germans at Rabanl built a very handsome 
town, but they had, I believe, never even attempted the quite 
inconsiderable feat of crossing the:island of New Britain: we 
m Papua have only just begun to try to soften down the rather 
rugged environs of the town of Port Moresby, but we have had 
for very many vears a regular inail service fron one side of 
Papua to the other (nearly a fortnight’s journey), crossing the 
Main Range at an altitude of 7,500 feet. Samarai is naturally 
a gen, and to attempt to beautify it would be “ wasteful and 
ridiculous excess"; but it is not so with the capital, though 
the waters of Port Mor esby and the surrounding hills are very 
beautifal. A few hundred ponnds have been. spent yearly on 
the improvement of Port Moresby, but this year it has been 
possible to take the matter in hand seriously ; “and, in addition, 
a scheme is being earricd out for the reclamation of the 
foreshore, which will take probably three years to complete, 
but which, when finished, will make a handsome approach to 
the town from the harbour, and will also give ms a considerable 
atea of valuable Jand for building purposes. 


The questions of roads I have deal with elsewhere (See 
p. 17). As regards wharves, arrangements are at this momeut 
being made to extend the wharf at ; Port Moresby and to build 
a new wharf at Samarai; so far no justification has appeared 
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a id and a more commodious scale. 
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for. the construction of a Government railway, ‘even if our 
finances permitted, but two private lines are being constructed 
to Connect the copper and gold mines with. the séa—one at 
the: back of Port Moresby and the other at Misima. i? cy 


| Government hospitals have already been provided at Port 
Moresby and Samavai, and there is a Government scliool for 
white children at Port Moresby; free public swimming. baths 
are provided at both places. A rest house has long heen in 
existence on Hombron Bluff, on the road: ‘connecting | the 
Astrolabe tableland with the coast; the road ‘lias now: been 
diverted and goes up the other side of the Laloki Rivery‘and a 
more extensite and more convenient site has been selected 
near Rouna Falls, and a sanatorium will be erected, there ion 







“There are. of course, many points in which the feniden tial osach 


haiti: of Papma conld be improved if money were available, 
but as yet we are in the Pioneer stage, and we must put up 
with the meidental inconveniences, “which, after all,-are not 

very serious compared with the hardships that our ar ents or 
urandparents endured in the early days of thé Australian: “bush. 
It is the British method of colonization, and, afterall, ‘it .i8 the 
British method which has succeeded best. 


Tmay summarize what I have said about the dnties to the 
European settler by classifving them as follows——(i.) Jaw and 
order; (ii.) land; (iit.) labour; (iv.) health and sanitation ; 
(v.) wharve Ss, 10: ids, ete: (VL) education. ‘These have all been 
provided for, so far as cireumstances have permitted, and it is. 
hoped that it will be possible to provide more liberally. for 
them in the future. But it is only recently that we have felt: 
justified in viving any scrions attention to (vii.) the wsthetic 
hnproyentent of our towns. 
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; 11.— FINANCES. 
sre and The possibilities of expenditure are, of course, limited by 
revenue, Now the Territorial revenue, that is the revenue 

raised locally, without counting the subsidy of £30,000 Sli 
annually by the Commonwealth, amounted in 1906-1907 

gills ; after ten years of Australian control it stood at 
£63.568. Exports in 1906-1907 were £63,756, ten years later 
they were £156,535 ; imports for the same years were £87,776 
and £271,640 respectively. Some deduction must be made 
from imports on account of the rise in prices, and corres- 
ponding deductions from the revenue go far as itis drawn from 
ad raloren dutics, and also on account. of an increase in the 
duty on tobaeco and spirits, but ‘allowing for all this the 
advance is satisfaetory—really remarkably so, considering that 
three of the ten vears had been years of war. | 





: The next vear, 1917-1918, was also a prosperous year, and 
advance iit” “-clioWs™..0 further merease of revenue (about £5,000.—Serr 
shipping Annual Report, p. 9), an increase of £12,000 in imports, and 
gificulties. on increase of over £60,000 in exports. The exports had, in 
fact, nearly donbled in two years. But then came strikes and 
shipping troubles, affecting the trade, not only of Papua, but 
also of German New Guinea, and presumably of other terri- 
tories, and the figures sapk again; but only temporarily, for 
with the partial removal of the cause of the depression. the 
trade, both export and import, began to revive, and it seems 
safe to prophesy that, if shipping is available, both exports 
and imports will inerease more rapidly than before. The 
coinplete statistics for the year 1919-20 are not available, but 
it appears that the exports slow an increase of over £90,000, 
or more than 50 per cent., in comparison with the previous 
| year, and the Territorial revenue an inerease of between 
Foreeastof £18,000 and £19,000, or more than 25 per cent. Tam aware 
psi few of the dangers of prophecy, but T venture to predict that 

(providing always that the shipping is available) the exports 

in two or three years will amount to,£500,000 and in four or 

five years to between £800,000 and £1,000,000. This I argne 

from the mining prospects, both copper ‘and gold, and also 
a? from the natural increase of the - plantations ;. T leave out of 
account the possibilities of the Vailala Oilfield, wnd 1 assume 
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what may, I fear, be the case, namely, that the present 
opportunities of export will not improve, and tliat there will, | 
“in consequence, be little more agricultural development. 1 
am also leaving out of account the export of timber, and the 
possible utilization of the huge areas of sago m the Gulf of 
Papta,. 


3ut, though exports and imports may imerease, it is Revenue. 

doubtfal whether (leaving out of aeeount any royalty or other 
return which we may receive from the oilfield), the revenue 
‘will ever be alarge one, Tt is derived principally from customs 
duties; the tariff is a low one, mostly five or-ten:per cent. ad 
talorem, and there is a rovalty on timber, but there have been; 
so far (up to 1919-20). no export duties, though it is hard to 
see how they can be avoided any longer. Now, it is a char- 
acteristic of tropical dependencies that the earnings and protits - 
of local industries are not distributed among the residents, - 
but are paid away as profits or dividends to persons who live 
in Kurope or elsewhere. The wages are, of course, paid, and- 
to a Jarge extent spent, in the country, but the profits asnally 
go to shareholders outside. Thus we may hope that in a few 
years the mines and plantations now in existence in Papua will 
be paying handsome dividends; but the dividends will be 
spent in Austraha or in Europe, not in Papua, and will have 
no effect on the Papuan revenue. Some slight assistance to 
the revenue may be obtained frum the Government plantations, 
which are just reaching the producing stage, and the small 
plantations which have been established round most of the 
Government stations will, in time, contribute a litle, but the 
total can only be small: while the expenses of administration 
have increased enormously and seem likely to imerease still 
further, for salaries must be raised to mect the cost of living. 
and the rise in the price of materials has vastly increased the 
cost of public works. 
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Hence the necessity for the continuance of the subsidy. Sateiay. 
At one time, only a few years ago, it was thonght that, if 
necessary, it might be possible to arrange for its gradual 
reduction and final extinction, but J fear that this is out of the 
question now. unless the Commonwealth would consider a 
suggestion, which T made before the war, and advance the 
Territory a lump-snin in lieu of the subsidy, to be expended 
on approved objects. ‘ 
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“The need of a subsidy is to he seeplatiieal by tio rather 
peculiar character of Papuan colonization. In the Annual 
Report of 1890-91 Sir William MacGregor (who, had had, 
evious experience in the Seychelles, Manvitia and Fii) 
& speaks of the Territory of Papna as offering: * ad istrative 
e difficulties that are probably unique in the h story of the 
Empire.” Never before.” he adds, “has any’ systematic 
attempt been made to bring into the paths of civilization and 
industry a race covering so large an area and so far ‘behind 
otheraboriginal races in civilization and political organization,” 


Peculiar 
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Thus it is misleading to compare our t; 
that of the Administrations of other coloni Sy wl 
ot ritish. that have been founded in the E: 

eg., between Java and Papna would be » 
» Papua, but it would be manifestly anjuit aad absipid,: for “not, 
only has Java been settled by Europe: uis: for many’ ies Ag 
"many vears as Papua, but the Javanese had a settled ‘form of 
Goverinuent long before the Enropeans arrived. The com- 
parison should rather be between Java and Ceylon, and between 
Papua and Dutch New Guinea, and that coniparigon Awe need 
y not fear, for in Yntch New Guinea there bas heen practically 
-no settlement at all; nor, as PE have shown elsewhere. need Wwe 
“tear a comparison with the former German New Guinea ag it 
was administered by the Germans before the war. (See iny 
_ report on an artic le on * Three Power Reale in New Guinea’, 
"printed as a Conumonwealth Parhamentary Paper, 24/10, 19.) 
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Tt is to be noted also that both the other New Cninéas 
have received similar assistance. Dutel: New Guinea produces, 
I think, no revenue, and German New Guinca al ways had a- 
* subsidy, amounting the year before the, war to ‘early three’ 
times that granted to Papua. lt would. no doubt; be possible 
to administer the Government of Papua without a subsidy, 
* but the administration would be of a very rough and primitive 
kind, and it wonld not be wise for the Commonwealth to 
withdraw the yearly grant unless absolutely compelled by the 
exigencies of finance. At the same time. it is, T presuine, 
Patenied that the Territory should, eventiially ~ be. self 
i supporting, and an indefinite continuation ; of the’ subsidy, ; 
* should not be contemplated. In fact, this‘Is the anger of 2 
~ subsidy—instead of heing appree ished as an act of gener osity 
“it may come to be regarded as a matter of cotrse, as some- 
thing which can be ¢ uae das aright, and claimed indefinitely. 
From this point of view the grant ofa Inmp-suin i is, preferable, 
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HE.- DUTY TOWARDS THA: NATIVES. 







“To understand the native question as it exists in Papua rapuans and 
it ismecessary to have some idea of the kind of natives with Vebusien. 
whom we have to deal. ‘The natives of Papna are ustally 
distinguished as (i.) Papnans and (ii) Melanesians. The. 
distinction is perhaps linguistic rather thartacial;, but doulit- 

less it is fairly correct. Accor ding to. Dr. Haddon; whois the 
recognized authority on these questions, the Papnans' are the 
dese@ndants of a black race who were probably the tirst 
inhabitants of the East Indian Archipelago’; other deséendants 

of this race are the Tasmanians, who are said to have walked 

to ‘Tasmania from New Guinea, and the original inbabitants of 
Australia, who were exterminated by. or amaiganitted with, 
subsequent immigrants of pre-Dravidian stock. 3 go 





“Phe Melanesians are said to be the result of 2 chee of 
this black race with subscquent immigrauts from South-East 
Asia. : 


The Papuan and Melanesian languages are entirely 
different: the latter are all connected with one another, ‘ut the 
former are hot. and cannot be referred “2 my single ‘root 
language. VO ee 


Pius the natives of Papna are by no means Lombuconcous: 2 Sluw develop- 
hut, though they differ among themselves. they’ all alike fa] ] ment of 
natives of 
into au cutirely different category from the seni}-civilized Papun. 
Inhabitants of ow. Tndia. Condon and Javal and unless one 
hears this fact m mieiil: any argunent drawn, for -instance. 
from Java to Papua, and any comparison: between these 


countries, nist be entirely fallacious. 
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*: TrJava one finds natives who. before the wh me, Cainfiuenced 
had deen long subject toa settled form of Government. and bs Avase 
who had been moulded bv Indian and Arab enlture, while ino 
Papua one has to deal with a poplation still in the Stone Age, 
who, a generation or so ago, were in a state of barbarism. 
It is not that the natives of Papua are in general lacking in 
intelligence; their backwardness is rather due to the fact that, 
through the necidents af their history, they have been debarred 


from intercourse with the higher races of Europe.and Asia, 
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e the Papnan is faiuee behind the Malay or 

He has, indeed, advanced from the nomadic state 
settled habitations. but there he tas stopped. Some 
cspotisin seems to be a necessary stage in human 
memeut, and the Papnan never reached this stage. Le 
10 clicts who possessed any widespread authority, 
uo powerful rulers, and he has never known slavery, 
B never acquired habits of sustained industry. I have 
ly asked natives who had ‘taken part in a raid on 
ge why they killed all their enemies, and why the y 
<¢ them prisoners and make them work ; they ayre ed 
hud be a great idea. but oxplabied that they had 
beht of it. The conditions of his life prevented the 
most parts of Papua from being a very lazy man, 
‘onditions did not exercise the continuons pressure 
have come fron a systent of slavery. 


Budden advent of Nineteenth Century “Suropeans 
munity suchas that of the Papuansk must necessarily 
breat. disturbance, both moral and material. Old 
itions and customs. tabn. totem, and all the rest of 
to become disintegrated and to disappear, and we 
kK that it is a good thing that they should disappear. 

pves they seem rather ‘Tidieulons, and so, no doubt, 

put still, whether ridiculons or not, they have, durine 
rations. been the refuge and protection of men and 
imes of stress and trial, and, when these customs 
bhs are weakened, the moral of those who have to 
heh life without them mist surely be weakened also. 


the purely material side. Before the white ima 
raphan Lived ina state of more or less constant war 
ouring Villages ane tribes; he had to be ready to 
s life at a moment's notice, hé had no metals, and 
srultivate the land, to build hdusos and canovs, snd 
apons, with no better imple ements than sticks and 
Fshells. His life. therefore, as may be conceived, 
Ra strenuous onc. Then the white man came long 
gge.c Lritannica, telling him that he.must not fight or 
Is any more, and providing lim with steel “tools, 
ble him to do his work i, ag many days as it used 
ks; and the result is that the necessity for strennous 
ne, and the tenor of his life is changed for the 
ps some Hew activity be found to take the place of 
rity of head hnnting and bloodshed, 
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infroduced disease and other causes) fo -the decrease. in . 


* vitality that has often been noticed among colonr ed’ races after , 


the'arrival of the white man. For the former’ that is the 


“moral disturbance, the Government can do nothing directly ; ; 


it is for the missionary, not for the ¢ jovernment,, to supply a 

new religion in place of the old. But for the latter. that is the 
material disturbanee, the Government’ can do ‘soinething— it ; 
canenconrage industry among the natives, antl $0 may ‘events 
ually transform a tribe of disappointe «wi urrior 


more or less industrious workmen. 
Figo 
na 







Narveg or Tus Dery. 3 
Xow it is our plain duty to assist the natives 


transit from the Stone Age to the Twentieth ‘Century. and to 


see that they shonld at Jeast not be injured ‘by the change i in 
their life brought about by the arrival of Enropeans ; and, 
further, as they are now British subjects, it is also our dnity to 
establish law and order aniong them, and to: reserve life and 
property. Ronglily spe aking, it may be sab that ‘the<inost | 
obvious of our “duties towards thei are - i.) tospacify the — 
Territory, i.¢., to establish law and order: (i) to prevent the 
spread of imported disease and to prevent the native population 
from dying off before the white man; (ii. to ¢eouage habits 
of industry. so as to avoid the effects of what I have called the 
“material disturbance” caused hy the white man’s arrival 
among them. t es 
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PactFicaTioN or THE ‘TERRITORY. 





The pacification of the Territory has hot vet been. com- 
pleted, but a very great deal of useful work has been “dore in 
recent years, and in the Annual Report. 1916-17, Twas able 
to say that - thanks to the untiring energy of magistrates { and 
patrol officers more had been done to extend the Govérnment 
influence in the last five vears than in any:similag, period. 
before.” At that time practically the whole ‘of tlie: Territory 
Kast of Cape Possession (that is the Mambare, Knurinsi,. North-, 
Eastern, Eastern, South-Kastern and Central’ Divi ns) had 
been ronglily imapped ont. as well as nearly all, the Galf ‘and 
much of the Delta and Western Divisions, espécially Letween 
the Fly and the Datel boundary; and nearly all the ‘eorntry 
that had been mapped ont had been bronght anderyeontrol. 
Since that date alot has been done, es specially in the Galf and | 


t 








Tt seems probable that this dlisturhaned moral and: ‘nater Dactea ern 
in the life of the native 1s the reason (apart altogether from: vitality. 


paver: 




















ta: Pivisiéns, and also in the West; hnt the. work has 
hirally suffered from the absence of so many of, our officers 
tte war. 


Lhe work of pacification is commonly carried ont withont 
shed, even among the fiercest tribes. The paticnce, 
Dek and determination displayed by officers in carrying out 
task have never been fully appreciated, 


No 


Agtice, docs not exist. Ifa man is murdered we arrest the 
derer and punish him: we do not punish the village or 
tribe, any nore than the New South Wales Govermnent, 
fmstance, dechiwes war on Riverina wheri, j A 
initted in Deniliquin. or the Tniperial Government upoh 
thind when a murder is reported from Glasgow. We do 
tly what the New South Wales or the Imperial Govern- 
at would do in’ the cases snggested > that is,.we make 
aries, Collect evidence. arrest the persons who appear. to 
plicated, and bring them to trial. This is often a very 
géult task, and it is to the credit of the police, both officers 
“men, that it is invariably accomplished. though often 
¥' weeks and perhaps mouths of strennous’ work, great 
ronifort, and even hardship and danger. 






































Nativi Popciatios : Increase on DecrEASE. 


With regard to the native population we are, | think, 
fied in the conclusion that it is increasing, though slowly. 
ot a matter on which one can spe sak with any certainty, 
3° definite information is so scanty; and It is not a 
héct on Which it is safe to generalize, for the cireumstances 
me part of the Territory ave often quite different from those 
rother. It is, | think, always safe to assume that the first 
nate of population is a great deal too high, and an apparent 
Brease, When more accurate ligures are available, often 
ns nothing. LT remember, e.g. that the population of the 
ri Delta was thought to amount to 20,000, and, 5,000 was 
Bidered quite a low estimate for the biggest villages; in fact, 
puch Yo was fully aware of the tendency to exagecrate, i 
ppiter in my estimates, 5,000 to at least two villages. As: 
titer of fact, none of them conta as many as 2,000. 


Again, it sometimes happens that natives inigrate from 
place to another, so that one who knew the. old village, 
Ing the spot vears afterwards, finds no village there, an 


vi : 


re bras 


For in Papua the “punitive expedition,” With its switt 


crime is, 
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from this draws the iiferenee that the withers are all dead ; 

but this is not necessarily truc, for they: inay, be living quite 
happily somewhere else. Or someone, arriving in mexplored Appa 
comtry, sees a very large native population, and afterwards, Lise 
when the district is better known, ib is found to be rather may 1 
sparsely inhabited. ‘The explination is not ‘necessarily that 
the natives have died out it may: be that there Was never 
much of a resident population, but that crowds’ assembled 
from all around, perhaps two days’ journey of more, to sec the 
white man when he was an object of curiosity. aud that. when 

the novelty wore off, they came nd Anores. : 


Still, in some places, the’ popati ition waitdawliteatle is Valla 
decreasing, occasionally, perhaps, at wv vather rapid rate. and ba 
there is ample evidence from elsew ve that this is a not popak 
unusual effect of Enropean scttlenent;*int Bherd i is also evi- 
dence from other parts of the world after the population 
has sunk toa certain level. it tends to Vise again -- that is. the 
race has adapted itself to the changed conditions and is able 
toassert itselfonce more. An interesting faet which scems to 
be an Ulnstration of this theory is stated i in the Annual Report 
af ELIS, p15. Mr Malley, the. lesident. Magistrate of 
the Central Division. gives the poprlation’ of twenty-two vil- 
lages in the vears 1900, 1910 and 1915, and ‘the satisfactory 
point is that, while the first ten yeas Show a decrease, the 
whole fifteen vears show a dec ide in¢rease, as though the 
original tendeney to diminution had spent its force. The total 
figures given are LO423 for 100, W023. for 1910, and 11.490 
for 1915. : F 


Such a result as this is very ene ouraging sO far asit zoes, Deere 
but there are other tribes who, apparently: must disappear “* 
before long, and, when one considers their habits, the only 
cause of surprise is that they should ever have come into ex- 
istenee ab all. Such are the people desctibed by Mr. Beaver, 
Resident Magistrate of the Western Division, in the Annnal 
Report of 1908-09, p. 12. 1t ds easily seen,” he says, 
speaking of the district between the. Fly ‘and the Palotutri, 
“that the few people are rapidly docreasing i in numbers. The 
men are absolute weeds and do not. dive. 4 y age. The birth 
rate is small. due to the lack of Wwoblén—aind a qiractice of 
Inarrying little girls to grown-up men. «1 saw several wives 
who vould not be more than eight or ‘ten vears old.” Mr. 
Beaver also mentioned the probability of “unnatural offences 
and other filthy customs.” 4 a * 
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People of this kind must die out in any. case; “whe ther 
white men come or not, and their existence’ shows how the 
problem is complicated by the absolute ‘lack, :of: evidence 
whether the population was increasing or decreasing before we 
came to Papua. It is difficult to imagine that people with such 
habits as those mentioned by Mr. Beaver should ever increase. 
but even the better class of native had a big handicap to carry 
in his struggle to survive. He lived in a state of alinost 
coustant war -it has been no very uncommon thing even 
within recent years for whole villages to be’ destroyed, with 
their inhabitants; there were dronglits and fainines; there 
was, of course, no idea of sanitation; and in ease of sickness 


there was hardly even the most rudimentary Rpowledpe of ae 


remedy beyond the skill of the sorcerer. a 





Of imported diseases the most dangerons hate: heen 
dysentery and venereal disease. It is assumed that dysentery 
is impor ted, though I believe that the point is a doubtful one, 
and it is, [ believe, probable that a certain form:of ventercal 
disease existed here before the white man came,.: The steps 
taken against dysentery may fairly be described as sticcessful, 
for though cases occur sporadically there are no epidemics 
nowadays, and a good fight is being made against vencreal 
disease, Which, though it is still bad in places, is, it is con- 
sidered. not increasing generally. As more money 1s evauuhic: 
further efforts will be made. 


It appeared, by the Report of the Fiji Shuwhicson to 
inquire into the decrease of the native popniation, (1893), that 
the beginning of the decrease was anterior to European settle- 
ment, ‘aud it may be that in Papua also the population was not 
increasing when the first white man arrived. The birth rate 
was probably always smnall; it is said to be smaller now than 
it used tu Le before we came, and it is likely enough that this 
is, generally speaking, the case. The reason for the sul 
birth rate is, I suppose, the fact that neither men nor women 
want many children, which I take to be the. Soy th cause that 
limits population elsewhere. The reason wh jbhey 





(which is a consideration that was probably effective, at all 
times), and partly that, in their present state of transition 


y' do not: ; 
want them is, I think, partly that they find ‘them'’a nuisance - 





a 
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eer: 


from one staye of development to another, they do not exactly | - 


see what there will be for their children to do. In the old. 


days the children would take their place in the’ village life, and 
go hunting, fighting and fishing, if they were boys, or "drawing 








wood and water and working in the garden, if they were girls; 
but the question is more dificult to answer now that the old 
village life seems to be passing away, “and the new life of 
industry, which we hope will follow, is not yet clearly realized, 
I think that this fecling of rather hopeless uncertainty has a 
good deal to do with the small birth rate, and that when it is 
removed the rate will inercase. : 





The question of population, howéver, is ve ery largely one 
of conjecture, and the conjecture is almost inevitably coloured 
by preconceived ideas as to the probable effect ‘upon the 
hative race of the arrival of the white nan ; that is by theories 
as to what might lave happened rathé than by observation 
of what ac tually did happen. T think that in Papua we may 
sav that there is very little reliable evidence, but that, so far 
as it gocs, we are justified in drawing the inference that the 
race is certainly not dying out. Personally Ido not believe 
in the theory that contact with E wurapern civilization brings 
with it the death warrant of the inferior race, thongh, as I 
have already said. P think that sneh contact is likely at first 
to have a harmfnl fleet; and (though T do not altogether 
agree With it) T think that there is a great deal of truth in 
what Sir Sydney Olivier says about the alleged + niysterions 
law of Nature, which causes native races to die out before the 
white man.” Phe causes.” he says, ‘of the extinction of 
native races are only a mystery ata distance. On the spot 
they are easily recognizable ais violence and starvation, and 
civilized drink and diseases.” Disease’is the only one of 
these causes that exists in Papua, and disease can be checked ; 
and, if the feeling of “hopeless uncertiinty.” which T have 
just mentioned, can be removed, there is no reason why the 
population, ti time, should not show perhaps evan a rapid 
INCTEAse, 
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The third point, which I have calle Scobididinent 

' habits of industry, involves wider ‘ and more difficult 
Nastia Clearly the easiest and most obvious way to en- 
courage such habits is to give the native the opportunity of 
wor king for the white man. ‘This opportunity be has in abun- 
dance, aid he has taken advantage of it to a really remark- 
able extent when the smallness of the available population 
is considered ; and I think that on the whole he has benefited, 
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at any rate individually, for he comes back from ‘work a 
stronger, and, as a rule. a better and more capable man than 
when he left his village. Whether the native population as a: 
whole has benefited by the practice of the young men going 
off to work for twelve months or three years is another ques- 
tion; personally T think that it has. 


Good ax a Labour in the service of a white man on a plantation at 

Pan ae what, 1 suppose, must be considered a reasonable wage for a. 

SS ant bial native, however absurd it nay seem to an Enropean, y ably 
offers as good an industrial training as a native could ‘have, 
by way of a beginning —but only by way of a beginning ; for 
chopping wood and serub and picking weeds, a ten shillings » 
a month, cannot seem very exhilarating to the more anibitions *: 
among the natives. when regarded as an end. A ‘young fiative, | 
who has no particular trade, probably could not do better 
than go and work fora term on a mine or a ‘plantation, : but I 
think that he should be able to look forward to the time when 
he will be able to make use, for his own advantage, of ‘what’ 
the plautation or mine has taught him. If the whole face can 
hope for nothing better than to he, till the end of time, hewers + 
of wood and drawers of water for European settlers, I do not 
think that they will have much cause to be grateful to the 
democracy of Australia. It is probable that modern indus- 
trialism will offer but little attraction to the Papuan, and we 
should therefore try to discover a form of civilization which 

’ may appeal to lim more readily; and this, I think, we shall 
find in a life based upon the cultivation of the soil for the 
benetit of himself and others. 





Native ¢ This is a matter to which I invited attention in 1007, but 

Plantations. Which for various reasons it has been impossible to deal with 
until quite recently, in connexion with native taxation. (Nee 
Native Plantations Ciediniie: 1918.) det ree 


7 


In a concrete form tle system will work out very’ much 
as follows—the Government will resume an aréa of land. near 
a village and declare it a native plantation; thé.¥ill 
certain number of them, will work out their tax’ by clearing, 
planting, ete., while the Government superintends, and perhaps 
supplies seed and tools. ‘The crop is to be divided*between 
the Government and the villagers, and the proceeds of the « 
Government's share are to be paid into a fand, and to be 
expended for the benefit of the natives generally, and for no 
other purpose. bah 
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This is oh something the same fine aS the - caine “ Culture 
system ”’ formerly established in Java, with this all-important Bem © ot) 
difference, that the procecds do not go‘into’ general revenue” ” 
and cannot be used for general purposes of administration’; : . 
and that there is, therefore, no temptation, to a hard-pressed 
Government to increase the Government's are, and con- 
sequently no possibility of abuse such as, it is said, nrose in the | 
Dutch colonies. An interesting account of the adv antages as 
well as the dangers of the Dutch system is given in W allace’s 
* Malay Archipe ‘lago ” (See Chapter VI1., p. 73, and Chapter 
AVIT.). 


Vor many years, since the time of Six W. lian MubGregor, c Cultivation 

the cultivation by natives of their own lands ‘has, ecn enforced of ccouuts 
and other 

under a Native Regulation which a: te plantation of," {_gefal 
“useful trees.” ‘The “useful tree ” asnally te 
a coconut, but of late years rubber and Lapok Haye been ‘planted, 
and quite recently (amder an amendment of the Regulations) 
rice. This Regulation has had a good effect, and, though a 
large nuuber of the young palms die, it was estimated i in the 
Amuual Report for the year 1917-18 that there were over 
250,000 growing coconuts which had: been planted. in ‘the 
preee ding two vears, and twice as many which had been planted | 
in the preceding live years. Since ‘then’ the: ‘numbers have 
increased at least proportionately. Q ; 













Of late more cure has been taken to see that the ‘natives 
plant the nuts at proper intervals, and keep their plantations 
reasonably clean, but even now the best of them are probably 
inferior to the most carelessly-kept European plantation. Stall, 
they are in advance of the ordinary native grove, and it is 
hardly possible that an increase in thé natpber ‘of co¢onuts 
should not eventually bring about an increase in ‘the export of 
copra; though it must be” remembered that, when coconuts 
are plentiful, ap chormous number are used for food. 








‘The system of “ native plantations” will; Gt is ho| ed, ‘be Combination! 
an provement upon the rather sporadic efforts’ at! ‘planting © capitation 
wider the Native Regulation, and it’ will, be ‘snore; direct 
under Huropean supervision and con 
duced slowly and with great care, but if pr 
will, in time, solve many problems of Papuan administration. F 
The advantage that the natives may derive: from thesé plant- 
ations is obvious, but the system is also of importarice from , 
the point of view of development. It is lear cat the Jim. 
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itation of the labour supply will prevent the full, 
of the ‘Territory by what (without using the Ord; AL 
invidious sense) L may call the * capitalistic” system, tha is, -. 
the present system of indentured labour under. European |. 





‘control. For setting the greatest return from the “land actually ° 


occupied the ¢ capitalistic system is probably better ‘than any | 
other, but it ceases to be effective when there isa scarcity of .% 
labour. Consequently, as it is likely that there’ WP 
scarcity of labour in Papua, it follows that this s 
be supplemented by some other, unless the Lert 
left. undeveloped. And that other: system sho 
opunon, be based upon the native plantations | 
suggested, or upon something of the same natar : 













The effects of the native plantations eannét e 
elses for some years. but eveniaally a considerable area of 


titel in all probability sont never be touched hy éapitalistic 
enterprise. It is the only way 1 ean imagine i which the Pe 
mountainous districts of the interior can be dev eloy : 
districts contain many small pockets of land viel nongli and 
suitable for cultivation by native owners; but they do uot offer 
Many arcas Which will attract. European ‘settlement, apd, even 
where they do, the cost of transport to and from. the’ ‘egast 
would probably be a deterrent. Probably all th “mountain 
districts. up to 4.000 or 5,C00 feet, are suitable for coffee, and - 
there are certainly places in favonred parts wher coffee could ~ 
be grown at a profit by Europeans. But in the imajority.’ of by 
cases the cultivation can only be by natives, for the native, is ~ 
not worried by labour troubles: he does not depend upon the 
plantation for a living: and he is but little concermed “about 
transport, for he grows his own food and ean carry his crop 
down to the coast limself. : 















There is a large area in Papua that is pertinpit ‘hardly 
worth developing ; and from the rest of the Territory the best 
value is to be achieved by the two systems cof bin oa 
course the development will be slow, but in any" my - 
there will hardly be development at all, except of picked areas 
along or near the coast. ‘ 









The only objection, so far as I know, to fie “native 
plantation ’ scheme is that it may result in the withdrawal of 
labour from plantations worked under what L have'called the + 
capitalistic system. ‘his objection would be of very great 
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weight as regards that part of my argument schiah deals with 

the ‘development of the Territory, however little it: ‘nay affect 

the part which deals with the welfare of the natives; “and, if * 
I thonglit the objection a valid one, I could not” argue that = 
ative plantations would do much to a development, for, ’ 
while we should gain in one way by the establishinent of sively 
plantations, we should lose in another, if we thereby. made it 
impossible for capitalistic enterprise to take up further areas, 
and perhaps even to extend plantations already*i in “existence.” 
However, J do not think the objection a valid “one; Ido not; 
think that the supply of labour will be affected (especially if; 
the system is introduced gradually, as T have suggested) any 
more than T think that the supply of labour has. nA affected 
in the past by the enforcement of the Regulation i Which: 
natives are compelled to plant coconuts. Many. Sra of 
thousands of coconuts have been planted ander iat “Regula- 
tion, but the number of > signed-on ~ boys 1 in i A919 was 

ereater than ever before. i 











Narive Taxation. 





Thave perhaps anticipated matters in dealing, with the Native 
village plantations before native taxation. ‘The Papuan system: SHOR > 
of native taxation differs in principle from that i forée in 
other countries. Elsewhere, T believe, the tax is IMposed, ve 
partly at any rate, for the admitted purpose of indueiiig natives 
to work. Tn Papna it is imposed solely for the purpcse of 
raising money. Thus in Papua an indentured Auhourer has 


to pay the tax, whereas in most other countries hei 1s exempt. 


In Papua it was thought that, if you impose a tak in order = * 
to induce natives to work, vou are practically adnitting the . is - 
principle of forced labour, ‘There is some thing to be said in 
favour of forced lahom. though the precautions against abuse 
must be se strict that it is probably better left alone; but at 
anv rate. if there is to be forced labour, it was thought thiat it 
should be mitrodiced openty, and with those precautions, and . 
not secretly, disguised as something else. So that the npute 
tax in Papua i is a tax, and a tax only. oH 5, ita 









Further, it was thought that the special taxation of 2 Not paid into 
certain class could only be justified if the proceeds of the tax seacl 
revenuc. 
were expended for the benctit of that class. The natives were 
already paving in custonis duties an wanount usually estimated . 
as equal toa half of the local revenue, and it was thought that. 
they would certainly have good cause to complain if the special 





nani tribe ( seiaeglenlly 2 provision was Taino a in. ‘the! 
Native “Taxes Bill that the money raised by the tay should he 


paid into a separate account, and that, after deducting ‘costs.’ 


Expended on Of collection. ete. the bakince should be expended on, the- 








native ang 2eneral and technical education of the natives of Papua, and. 
similar for other purposes having for their object the direct -beiefit of’: 


purperes. the natives. One of these purposes will be the’ sanitation of 


villages aud the treatment of village diseases; of: Tove se this: 
owed, : Ant 


has alWays been done so far as our means have. al 
there are almost wilimited possibilities of extension 


It is to this account that any profits accrping - 
Government from the © village plantations” will Dé paid. ° 


Native Even from the purely material poiut of view it cannot ‘ii 


education. to the best: interests of a couutry that the bulk of its ‘popula-, , 


tion shauld be plunged in ignorauce. and for this. reason alone. 
(apart altogether from the higher motives whielr4 ive always > 


ra 


influeneed the Commonwealth in de: aling with nat 
Jems) it was imperative that the Government shoule 
share in the work of native edneation, which has 
been carried ont by the missions alone, without any assistance 
whatever. It scems probable that the differences between 


¥C; prob- 







backwaril and advanced races lie. to quote Lord Uryee, ‘not .. 
so much in intelligence as in force of will and temicity of’ 
purpose.” It is doubtful how far these qualitics can be dev |- 


oped, but with the Papuan it is well worth tryings! 





take its | 
therto” 


The question of native education was raised. as lang ayo 


asx 1911 and 1912. but it was decide d, wisely, | think by the 
Commonwealth Government. * that, tor the preseity the work 
of obtainine and maintaining control over the whale. ‘Tertitory 
is paramount even to the claims of education.” A few years 
later it was considered that the extension of Government in- 


fluence had heen so satisfactory that the question “of education . 


might be further considered. Of course, as in: 
matters, the question of finance was the stumbling | 
could we find money to educate the natives, when 


difficulty in finding cnough to provide even the ‘simplest 


accommodation for them when they were sick? ¢ Atd the 
obvious answer was that we should raise it by native. taxation. 


It might be argued. of course, that we educated: ‘Euro- 
pean children free, and that the natives, as British. subjects, 
were entitled to free education also, to be paid for out of the 
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- essential to a Papuan. 





* general re ek Just as they are entitled to the free protection 


of our laws. But the cases are not quite analogous ; education | 
is absolutely essential to a white man, bat it is not absolutely . 





Native education was obviously part of the policy which Siiggested | 
had been approved by the Commonwes alth froth the first-—the "4 te 


Missions for 


policy, that is, of helping the natives of Papua to raise theim- educational 


selves to the highest state of civilization which they are capable EVE 


of attaining : but so far nothing whatever had been done by 
the Government in the way of cducation. ‘The little that was 
done was all done by the iissions, aud under these circum- 
stances it was thonght that the money whieh cotild be spared 
for education would vo farther, and world.” “produce hétter ‘ 
results if it were nsed to. subsidize thé’ missions. than if it 
were expended in the construction andanainterance of Goy- 
ernment schools. 








There were ood precedents for the ‘payinent of nu sates Precedents in 
to the missions. From the Colonial Office List it appears GYS" 
that mission schools are assisted in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast and other African colonics, and though it is not always 
safe to act npon the analogy of these colonies. (for they are in 
every Wav fitr more aulvanced than we aré mn Papas it was 
thotisht that in this case, at any rate, their example might be 
followed. There was also this further consideration—that 
the missions, by their services in carrying on native education 
for so many veats without Government support, had earned 
our eratitude to this extent, that we should at least offer them 
assistance, Which they might accept or decline, according as 
they might approve or disapprove of the conditions attached. 





The pehey which we have aqectded upon will probably nature of 
prove acceptable to all concerned 5 two standards have been sebsidy. 
fixed of clementary English education, and a small zrant is 
paid to the mission for cach pupil who can pass either of these 
standards. Neither standard is a very high one, but it must 
he fairly dificult for a native who Jears Snilish as a foreign 
language, and whose mother tongue is much | less like English 


than English is like ancient Greek. 2Di ect subsidies. will: 
Hical eduéation,. 







also be offered for elementary and 
including agriculture and clementary hygi iene; later on it 
may be considered advisable to start a’ Government Industrial 
School at Port Moresby or some other central point, 


4s 
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cao, : 

There can be no doubt that the natives ‘will take full 
advantage of any opportunities of industrial training which 
may be ‘offered to them, and it is fortunate that it is so, for 
I do not think that Papua will ever be "a white man's 
country,” in the sense that white men will marry and = settle 
down and make their homes here m any numbers. There 
has ‘hitherto been little or no industrial training of Papuans, 
and yet in the Annual Report of 1917-18 T was able to say 
that “At the present time nearly all the oil launches in’ the 
Territory are ron by uatives, many of the sailing boats are 
sailed by them, they build boats and houses. thev are beginning 
to tind employment as clerks. and. as will be seen from Dr. 
Strong’s very interesting report. they can be faught such 
delicate work as skin- wratting ; indeed, the Medical Officer at 
Samarai even has a native whom he entrnsts with the admin- 
istration of anwsthetics when he has to perform 4p operation. 


And it must be remembered that very few of these "boys" have: | | 


had any regular training. Some, no doubt. have learned their 
trade at a mission, bnt the greater part have picked it up from 
watching a white man — for nstance, the native who adnin- 
isters aesthetics learned tm this way. lt must be remembered 
that it does not often happen that a white man wants to teach 
a native his trade, and, even if he wants to, he rarely bas the - 
hecessary patience: aud many case there is the difficulty 
arising from the difference of Jangnage- a difienlty which is 
all the greater from the fact that so many of us cherish in our 
hearts a secret conviction that anvone, wherever born, can 
understand English if he really tries. provided that the 
English is spoken ina very lond tone, and (some of us appear 
to think) is plentifully garnished with adjectives.” 


If we or our snecessors sneeeed in carrying ott’ the policy 
which T have outlined. and at which we have been working 
steadily for more than teu vears, Australia will, TP think, have 
deserved well of the Papnan after all. The great asset that 
our natives possess Is their land; they are all land owners, 
and their land has been secured to them, and so long as they 
keep their land no great harm can befall them—that is, no 
great economic or social harm, for lam not referring to dangers 
from epidemics of new discases. lor this reagon it isnot 
likely that there will ever be any very serious systematic ill- 
treatment of native labour in Papua; if there were, the native 
would simply retire to his village and his garden and would 
refuse to work, and there would be an end, not only of all il- 


a9 





treatment, but of all Europes in enterprise of any kind. But 
if he once Joses his land he cannot do this—he becomes a 
labourer dependent on his employer for his daily bread, and 
with no defence against possible ill-treatment and oppression. 
It is for this reason that the system of “plantation scttle- 
ments,” i many respects so attractive, has not been approved. * 





If yon are going to confirm the native in his land, it 1s as Native 
well to go further and to encourage him to improve it. Native agriculture, : 
cultivation is inefticient, and native produce is generally : 
inferior: but this can,to a Jarge extent be obviated by a proper 
system of instruction ‘and inspection. The principle of Govern- 
ment encouragement to native agnculture seems to be 
accepted in many parts of Africa, “Trurtic ularly on the West 
coast and also m Nyasaland. In fact almost the whole of the 
agricultural development of the West African Colonies has 
buon effected by nati¥e enterprise (See Enock, © The Tropics,” 
pp. £3, 76, 78. 10 by Sir Sydney Olivier, © White Capital and ae 
Coloured Labour.” p. 155; Colonial Office List, “ Gold Coast." |, 
The ve is anarticle on the subject of native-grown cacao in the 

* Nineteenth Century and After.” of March, 1914, and on; 
cotton growing in Nyasaland j in the Balletin of the Tinperiat 
lustitute, Aqwil-- June, 119. See p. 250). The process 19. 
accompanied by all kinds of disappointments and failures, as 
is the case with most attempts to improve the condition of, 
any people, whether black or white, and this is shown even" 
in the official papers from the Gold Coast, where the native’ 
cultivation of eacra has been so snecessful. In that colony. | 
an official goes yound instructing the natives in improved 
methods of eultiv ation; the ni itives listen with deference and 
attention, cheerfully admit that the new way is far better than : 
the old, but do not make the slightest attempt to follow it, and 
eighteen months afterwards are found by the same official - 
cultivating i in exactly the sume way as before. Still, progress | 
is eV identiy made eventually ; 5 and apparently quality i: pees 4 
and quantity Increases 



















Native Poticy ix Grxeran. 
If the Papuan is (as he has been) confirmed i in his title} 


his land; if he is shown how to make reasonable use of it ;4f® 
he is taught to read and write; and if, in addition, he has the 
opportunity of learning a trade, and is shown how to keep his °: 
Village clean and free from infection— if all this is done for .- 


him he will at as good a chance as any native ever had, and : 
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Australia will have shown that it is possible to introduee civ- 
ilization among these primitive peoples in such a way that it 
may enure to “their lasting advantage. And if, at the same 
time,_we increase the total agricultural production as I am 
convinced we shall do by the ‘adoption of the system of what 
I have called native plantations, we may rest satisfied in the 
conviction that Papna, at any rate, has given the world “that 
economic contribution ” (to quote Alleyne Ireland) “ which it 
has a right to expect from every territory winch nature has 
endowed with economic resources.” 


However, it is a pohcy which has taken a long tine to 
inaugurate, and will take a much longer time to cstablish. 
I do not suppose that those who helped to start it will ever 
see it as a going concern; and it is a policy which may excite 
bitter opposition, on the pretext that it will discourage the 
native from’ working for white'men. I have already ‘stated 
that I do not for a moment believe that this will be the result, 
and in any case it is hardly likely that it will come into full 
operation in time to affect even the longest-lived of present 
employers of labour; and, further, I should be sorry to thiuk 
that life will never hold anything better for the Papuan than 
to work as a ‘“ signed-on” labourer for a wage of a few pence a 
day. The objection which I have indicated rests, m_ fact, 
upon the assumption, long since abandoned in Puitish col- 
onies, that a native population exists solely for the benefit of 
its white employers. The same objection was raised in Nyasa- 
land to a similar policy in connexion with cotton growing and 
tobacco planting, but it was found to be gromudless. (knock, 
p- 158.) 


It is clear that the Papuan cannot remain as he is; he 
must move along path of civilization unless he is to dic out 
altogether, and we believe that the path Ihave indicated is 
the safest and surest for him to follow. I do not think myself 
that argument and moral persuasion have very much influence 
on a people at so low a stage of evolution; there must always 
be the power to compel, behind the exhortation and advice— 
a power which, perhaps, need rarely be exercised, but which 
must be there all the time. And for this reason the advance 
must be made under the sanction of Ordinances and Regula- 
tions which provide a penalty for disobedience. Still, progress 
will be more willing, and consequently more rapid, if the 
Papuan understands and concurs in what we are doing, and 
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for this reason a knowledge of Papuan manners and customs 
and Papuan mentality generally is very desirable in those who 
undertake this task. oe 


The capacity of “thinking black” or “ brown” is pos- 
sessed by few, for this is an art which, it is said, “requires more 
sympathy and insight than is given to most men.” It is an 
art, however, which is very necessary in dealing with native 
races, for there is always the danger that they may imagine 
that some policy, which has been adopted for their benefit, is 
really a device for their undoing: and there is also the danger 
that an officer, with the very best intention in the world, may 
deeply incense native feeling against him by a quite uncon- 
scions offence against some tribal tradition.: The best remedy 
against such iistakes as these is to be found in a study (even 
a fragmentary and unsystematic study) of the science of an- 
thropology, so long as the student does not allow the charms 
of that science to prevail over the claims of duty. And it is 
partly to encourage this study among our officers, and partly 
to assist the Government more directly, that arrangements 
are being made for the appointment of an officer to be Govern- 
ment Anthropologist. 


Incidentally, such an officer will be of assistance in col- 
lecting the varions objects of interest which’ are gradually 
passing out of use in the native villages, but this will not be 
his chief value. His chief value will be to help us in recon- 
eiling an intelligent. though very backward, race to the inevit- 
able march of civilization, and in finding the easiest way for 
its advance. 


This is not altogether a new idea, though it has not, so 
far as T know, ever been carried out methodically. There is 
a chapter on the subject, in a book (published in 1918) called 
“Science and the Nation,” by A. C. Seward (Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press). ‘The chapter is headed ‘The Government of 


Subject Peoples.” 


We may derive encotragement from) what Wallace 
(Malay Archipelago.” last chapter) said about the Papuan 
intellect—-that he “was inclined to rate it somewhat Iigher 
than that of the Malay,” and that the great advance made ‘by 
the latter in comparison with the Papuan was due to the 
influence of Hindoo, Chinese and Arabic immigration, :by 
which the Papuans had not been affeeted. ° It'is true that the 
same writer also predicted the * early extinction of the Papuan 
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race" if the tide of colonization shouldbe turned to New 


Guinea; but there has been such a vast improvement in the 
treatment of coloured races since this was written that we 
may venture to doubt the correctness of the’ prophecy. It is 
no longer true that the white man offers:'the coloured man 
“the alternative of slavery or death”; there has been added, 
especially of recent vears, the third possibility of a peaceful 
development under the protection of a Governthent svmpathetic 
at least, even if it must be despotic. 

















SYNOPSIS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 





Geographical position of Papua; out uf the stream of history, and 
untouched by any civilizing influence. 

General description; in size bigger than 
mountains aud sw amps. 

Seanty population ; not more than 200,000 to 500,000. 

Mineral aud Guiher resources are unknown; but the soil, though 
there is plenty of good Jand still available, for ‘settlement. cannot in 
eeneral be describe las remark: bly fertile. Nor do the natives lead a 
particularly easy life. ' 

Problem before the Commonwealth : wae it wiser to take the 
Territory over or to leave it alone ? “ 

Nature of the duty assmned by the Coin iY wealth 4 ion ‘taking over 
the Territory; more difficult now that the theory of native rigitts is 
more fully developed. Growth of this theory from the time of Warren 
Hastings. 

Distinction between the British and the’ German system; the 
Germans treated their colonies as commercial house ‘s, and so failed in 
colonization considered as a work of education ‘and elevation of barbar- 
OUS Faces. 

How far the interests of Europeans and natives can be reconciled, 
There is no essential difference. but at any on moment they are 
gencrally opposed, 


1—DUTY TOWARDS EUROP BAN SETTLERS. 


A.—Protection of life and property. This duty exists towards all 
inhabitants of whatever colour, but it is a dnty of stronger obligation 
towards the white man than towards the native. This duty has been 
adinittedly wel] discharged in Papua. 


B.—Land. Native titles are recoguized, “andl there was therefore 
a danger that native owners might refuse to sell, and so block settlement. 
This danger has been averted. There is a large area of Crown land 
available for settlement. Avea of land taken ip hy lease; little or no 
difficulty in obtaining suitable land. 

C.—Labour. The outlook was discouraging ; the population was 
very small and consisted of peasant proprietors, who, as a class, are 
‘usually unwilling to work for others. Alleyaie Ireland and his three 





‘the State of Victoria ; 
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solutions—(i.) abandonment; (i1.) forced labour ; (iL. y.imported labour. 
lortunately the natives did not refuse to work, and Mr. Ireland's 
dilemma was avoided. 





Two systems of labour— 


(i.) the indenture system: and ~ a 
(ii.) the system of free labour. 


KS 
yt 
ote 


The indenture system is objectionable, but no other system is 
possible in Papua at present; free labour is the ideal to, aim at. but it 
is impracticable jnst yet. Indenture system unlikely ever to be really 
popular; uncertaiuty of labour supply probably inseparable from local 
conditions. Advance towards free labour must be very, slow. 


(i. ) Working of the indenture system in Papita,— 


Native Labour Ordinances and Regulations practically the 
same as elsewhere. Response of natives to demand for 
labour more satisfactory than could have been expected. 


(i. ) Number of labourers available. 


Uncertain, but certain that the raeiliert is hot capable of —. 
indefinite expansion, and, asa matter of'administration, 
not desirable to allow villages to he depleted. Various 
suggestions have been made to increase the supply of 
labour, but none seem likely to have mich effect. The 
real dificulty comes from the spar SCess of population. 





lili.) Quality of Papuan labour. — { 
Comparison with Tamils. Papuan as a miner. : 
if 


D.—Agricultural development. Increase in planted area, 1,467 
acres in 1907; 42.921 acres in 19145 58,513 acres in 1919. Question 
how long this increase will continue. Those cultures preferable which ‘. 
require little labour, Rubber, coconuts and hemp: riee suggested as” 
& paying crop on ground that it requires little labour. 





velopment. Alluvial mining apparently hearing its 
end, but wood prospects of copper and gold mining near Port Moresby 
and at Misima. 


~a 





T'.—Absence of an intermediate race such as Chinese or Malays; «| 
consequences of this. ( 


G. —-Roails and Public works. Difficulty of. ¢onstruction’ and 
enormotis cost of maintenance. The opening of roads’ in Papua does 
not necessarily attract settlement as it probably would if there were an 
intermediate race to take advantage of the means of communication ; in “§ 
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Papua must have a certain objective. Sea the main thoroughfare for 
Papua. Cessation of public works during the war. More active poliey 
is possible now. a 


:. H.—Miscellaneons. Many other duties imposed ona 3 Coxeninient 
by ‘the presence ofan Knropean population, especially European women 
and children —snch duties arise in convexion with health and sanitation, 
roads. wharves, ete. education and so forth. Questions of wstheties 
postponed until more practical questions dealt with: this is the British 
system — the German system is the reverse. 


H.—FINANCES. 


. Increase of ‘Territorial revenue (that is, revenue without count- 
ing the Commonwealth subsidy) -in 1906-07, £27,813; in 1916-17, 
£63,568 ; exports and imports show similar, ;increases,; Last year 
shows an increase over the year before of more, than 25 per cent. in 
Territorial revenne and 50 per cent. in exports. Effect of strikes and 
shipping troubles. The revenne always likely to be a small one in 
spite of large increase in exports. Increase in expense of administra- 
tion. 

Subsidy. why necessary. Difference hetween New -Guinea and 
other colonics in the Fast. whether Dutch or British: Sir William 
MacGregor’s opinion. 


HE. —DUry TOWARDS NATIVES. 


Slow development of native races m1 Papua: mnintlucneed hy foretun 
civilization whether Asiatic or European, and without the discipline ‘of 
powerful rnlers or of slavery. Effect of the arrival of Haropeaus upon 
races like the Papuans- -(¢) ioral, eansing disintegration and dis- 
appearance of old native customs: and (6) material, taking away the 
necessity for strenuous action that had previously existed. Probable 
effect of this. Part of our duty is to counteract the evil results of the 
material change caused by our arrival, We can do Jittle towards 
modifving the change of moral, tor this is the busmess rather of missions 
than of the Government. 


Our main duties may be classitied as three—(i.) pacitication of the 
Territory ; (1.) prevention of disease. eapeeiay EE Dens disease : (iii.) 
eneouragement of habits of industry. : 


-A.—Pacification of the Territory. How it is carried out; no 
punitive expeditions. 


B.—Imported diseases and tendeney of native population to dis- 
appear. Rash to assume that the population was iner easing at the time 
of ithe arrival of the first !uropeans ; very difficult, in the absence of 
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“rcliabie: statistics, to trace the movement of population in ie sneral » 


throngh the ‘Territory. On the whole justified in Coming to the con- «' 
“elusion: M 





iat there is a slight increase. ge 





C.—Encouragement of habits ofindustry. nskitled labour in the 
service of the white man is an excellent thing to heyin with, but it: is 
not much if lgoked upon as the end of existence. ® System of native 
plantations—how distinguished from the “culture systel m” of Java. 
Regulation compelling the cultivation of useful trees and plants, 
such as,coconuts, kapok, rubber, rice. a 








D2 Native education—general and technical. 
as compared with establishment of Government Schools. Precedents 
from Crown Colonies. Tudustrial education xonerally 
Papuans- ‘ 
Native ownership of Jand essential to the protection of the native. 

Native agriculture ; cacao on the Gold Coast. 

Native education of all kinds closely connected with native taxation, 

The Papuan native tax differs fram most, if not all, others i in that 
it is a tax which is imposed solely for the purpose gf raising” money, 
and m no sense with the object of making the native go to work. [fhe 
does go to work so much the better, but that. is not: ‘the objeét ‘of the 
tax. F or this reason indeutured labonzers are not exempt: they pay the 
tax even though the tax may not have yet been extended to the villaze 
from which they come, for they are possessed of the means to pity. ane 
they are accessible, though their fellow-villagers inay not be. 

The proceeds of the tax are not paid into revenne, but are placed 

toa special account, and can ouly be expended for native education and 
other purposes having for their object the direct benefit of the’ natives. 

Combination of the system of native plantations with the system of 
cultivation by white capital and coloured labour will fo further to develop 

the Territory than any other method. 








E.—Native policy in general. Knowledge of authropology desirable 
in dealing with native races. 

Wallace's opintays of the Papuan and his prophecy of his “carly 
pstinshiane {expectation that the prophecy will be: sified. 3 
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